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ROLLS 


BALLPOINT 


Here at last is the fault- SE 
less Ballpoint Pen. Of Asses 
revolutionary streamline Messse# 
design, without clip, to 

fit any pocket or hand- 
bag, the ROLLS will give 
you a lifetime of service. 
Constructed so that it 
only ceases to write when 
the cartridge (which gives 
months of writing) is % 
empty ; is then reloaded 
in 7 seconds with the 
spare cartridge packed 
with each pen. Refill 
stocks are always avail- 
able in RED or BLUE inks 
at 3s. 6d. each 


at only 21s. (De Luxe Model 22s. 6d.) including tax. 
Send for one today (plus 6d. postage) to: 


spare cartridge. 


The most modern manufacturing methods give you the ROLLS 


Attractively boxed with 


LORD & BRAY LTD., 1, Glen Fern Road, Bournemouth. 


Map Reading 
for the 
Countrygoer 


A book which provides a new 
complete and practical exposition 
of map reading, largely based upon 
the one-inch map, and _ specially 
written for the ‘walker, climber 
and countrygoer. 

The liberal illustrations include a 
reference folder containing one-inch 
map extracts in full colour, and index 
diagrams showing the sheet numbers 
and areas of all one-inch Maps now 
in use. 

Stiff board covers, illustrated in Colour 
front and back, 52 pp. +. covers and 
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illustrations, 83” Xx 53 


2/2 post free 


ALSONR ses. 

° > ou 

Right of Way 
(8rd Edition: lath Thousand) 

The only available simple guide to 
country footpaths and_ fieldpaths. 
An attractive book for all who live 
in or spend their week-ends and 
holidays in the country. Illustrated. 
Pictorial cover. 

10d. post free 


Obtainable from 
Ramblers’ Association Services Ltd. 


20B, Buckingham Street, 
London, W.C.2. 
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NEW WRITERS, POETS 
AND PLAYWRIGHTS WANTED 


HE WESSEX LITERARY BUREAU 
A fay criticism and revision o} 

manuscript and can arrange pub- 
lication in suitable cases. 


Write (Box 3) Wessex Literary 
Bureau, 9a, Stockbridge Road, | 
Winchester, Hants. 


Manuscripts of short stories, poems and - 


other contributions should be addressed to 
The Editorial Commission, OUR TIME, 
28/29, Southampton Street, W.C.2. They 
will be acknowledged if accompanied by a 


stamped addressed enyelope. 
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Our Contributors 


T. A. JACKSON, a frequent contributor 
to Our Time, was born in Clerkenwell 
in 1879. A professional lecturer, free- 
lance journalist and political writer, he 
was active in Labour groups which 
merged into the Communist Party on its 
foundation. He edited The Communist 
and the Sunday Worker. Author of 
Dialectics, Charles Dickens, Trials of 
British Freedom and Ireland Her Own. 
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C. H. HOBDAY was born at Eastbourne 
in 1917. Has been a_ schoolmaster, 
Y.M.C.A. worker, coach and publisher’s 
hack. Has done research on sixteenth- 
century thought. Is now engaged on a 
study of the folk elements in Elizabethar 
drama. 
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ERIC HOBSBAWM was born in London 
in 1917. He is Lecturer in History at 
Birkbeck College, University of London. 
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YVONNE KAPP was Research Officer 
of the A.E.U. 
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JAMES FORSYTH is author of the 
verse play The Bronze Horse, produced 
on the B.B.C.’s Third Programme by 
Michel St. Denis. He is engaged in 
stage work. 
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JOHN MORTIMER was until recently 
assistant director in an official film unit. 
His novel, Charade, based, according to 
his publisher, the Bodley Head, on his 
impressions “ of the film fraternity,” has 
just been published. He is now reading 
for the Bar. 
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RICHARD CARLINE is a painter, 
member of the London Group, Art 
examiner to the Cambridge University 
Local Examinations Board and Chair- 
man of the International swb-committee 
of the A.A. Was Special Art Con- 
sultant at U.N.E.S.C.O. in Paris during 
1946-7. 
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wave of revolutionary uprisings 

spread across Europe to set thrones 
rocking and falling right to the frontier 
of Russia in one direction and to Sicily 
in another. This is what happened in 
1848. 

Since, however, the next year saw 
virtually all of these thrones restored, 
with trifling modifications, some explana- 
tion of this see-saw seems called for. If 
the thrones, governments, etc., were to 
be restored so completely, why on earth 
did they fall so readily ? 

And if the Revolution had no more 
vitality than to peter out in this 
ignominious fashion, why did it succeed 
so immediately and so widely at the 
outset ? 

Was Britain, too, included in this 
upheaval? If so, with what result? If 
not, why not ? 

These are the questions we attempt to 
answer here. 

* 


Bese o IN PARIS, IN FEBRUARY, A 


* * ae 


Broadly, the insurrections of 1848 
marked a stage in the conquest of power 
by the bourgeoisie in general and in 
particular. 

Bourgeois society was not brought 
into being save through a whole historical 
epoch—the bourgeoisie did not conquer 


power without “prolonged struggles 
transforming circumstances and men.” 


And, just as the titanic upheaval of 
the great French Revolution with its 
aftermath the Napoleonic wars and the 
Napoleonic Empire was one stage in this 
prolonged struggle, so the Forty-Eight in 
general constituted a revolt against the 
European settlement imposed by the 
victors, the “Holy Alliance,” after 
Waterloo in 1815. 

Speaking broadly, we can equate the 
stages of crisis in the conquest of power 
by the bourgeoisie to the stages through 
which the bourgeois process of produc- 
tion ascends. Namely (1) 
production; (2) simple manufacture ; 
(3) “modern” machine industry. 

All through the piece, the basic urge 
driving the bourgeoisie into action is the 
need to free the market and production 
for the market from all those restraints 
and constraints which inhere in the 
feudal organisation of society, in the 
feudal mode of exploitation, and in the 
feudal and post-feudal absolutist form of 
State. 

Only to the degree to which bourgeois 
production is freed from these obstacles 
can it expand to the uttermost. 


Accordingly, we may say that just as 


handicraft . 


the general bourgeois uprising, which 
history knows as the “Protestant 
Reformation,” was a_ revolutionary 
struggle to secure greater freedom and 
power of expansion for handicraft pro- 
duction, so the English Revolutions of 
the 17th century, and the American and 
French Revolutions of the 18th century 
were in essence struggles to secure a 
similar result for manufacture. 

And, following this reasoning further, 
we can see in the explosions of 1848 
(with their preludes in the July Revolu- 
tion of 1830 in France, and the Reform 
Bill struggles in England) the historically 
“necessary ’” consequences of the Indus- 
trial Revolution in Britain, which itself 
constituted a transition, in accelerating 
tempo, from simple manufacture to 
“modern” industry in huge factories 
equipped with power-driven machinery 
on an ascending scale. 

This Industrial Revolution in Britain 
had reached its culmination in the second 
quarter of the 19th century, and its 
effects were such as to force the Con- 
tinental bourgeoisie to adopt its methods 
likewise or go out of business. But, 
naturally, the post-Waterloo re-establish- 
ment of an already archaic social and 
political system which had _ proved 
obstructive even of manufacture was 
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totally incompatible with this further 
advance. Hence the explosion. 

But if it was so necessary, .and had 
such powerful historical forces operating 
in its favour, why did the revolution of 
1848 fail so dismally ? 

The answer—one that only a Marxist 
approach can discover—is found in the 
historical fact that the bourgeoisie can- 
not “produce” without the aid of a 
proletariat which in increasing measure 
does most (and ultimately all) of the 
actual producing. 

As the scale of bourgeois production 
rises, so too rises the magnitude and the 
degree of class-integration of the prole- 
tariat. And, since it is a matter of 
course that in their role of “ progressive ” 
representations of all the “common” 
people the bourgeoisie should draw all 
these elements into the struggle against 
feudalism, it follows that in each crisis 
of the bourgeois revolutionary struggle 
the proletariat and _ near - proletarian 
elements show, on an ascending scale, a 
tendency to go on ahead of the 
bourgeoisie and attempt instinctively to 
convert the revolution into a proletarian 
socialist one. 

By 1848 the proletariat was so far 
expanded in volume and so much the 
better concentrated as well as_ better 
informed politically that it constituted a 
real “danger,” as distinct from merely 
a potential one, 

Hence in the actual “ show-down” 
the bourgeoisie everywhere found it 
could not win without creating an open- 
ing for a proletarian revolution. 

Accordingly, the bourgeoisie at once 
called off its revolution and made its 
peace with the reactionary ruling powers 
who, in turn, assured of bourgeois sup- 
port, conceded as administrative reforms 
from above the main alterations the 
bourgeoisie had, in its moment of 
revolutionary enthusiasm, sought to con- 
quer by armed uprising from below. 

Such in general is the explanation of 
the final outcome of 1848. 

Proof of the truth of this analysis is 
found in the two countries which stood 
as exceptions in that (a) the post- 
Waterloo settlement had affected them 
least, and been most drastically modified 
since ; and (b) the Industrial Revolution 
had made these its greatest admirers. 
These were Britain and France. 

In France, though the Bourbons had 
been re-established as Kings of France, 
the revolution of 1789-95 had done its 
work so thoroughly that the basic fabric 
of feudal society had been smashed 
beyond repair. And the revolution of 
1830 which chased away the elder line 
of the Bourbons ensured that King Louis 
Phillipe could rule only as a “king of 
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the bourgeoisie.” The February, 1848, 
revolution in France was therefore from 
the outset an attempt of lower (and more 
numerous) strata of the bourgeoisie, 
aided by the general mass of the petty 
bourgeoisie and the proletariat to break 
the political monopoly of the bourgeois 
“aristocracy” of landowners and 
financiers, and secure a “ liberalising ”’ 
of the State and its administration. 

It soon, however, created the condi- 
tions in which the antagonism of interest 
between the proletariat and the exploit- 
ing bourgeoisie became the dominant 
issue. In the upshot, in June, 1848, the 
Parisian proletariat attempted to achieve 
at the barricades a revolution in its own 
name and for its own objects. 

The bloody butchery of the Parisian 
proletariat in the Days of June, 1848, 
was made possible by the rally to the 
banner of reaction of all the bourgeoisie, 
big and little, all the State functionaries, 
the Army, the Church, and the intelli- 
gentsia. It constituted an alarm signal 


calling for a similar rally to the side of 
reaction everywhere. And it set in train 
the political developments which cul- 
minated in 1852, in the replacement 
of the “restored” Republic by the 
“restored” Empire of Napoleon III. 

In Britain, where the Great French 
Revolution had overthrown nothing, 
there was nothing to be restored after 
Waterloo by the victorious “Holy 
Alliance.” But the reverberations of the 
French Revolution added to the driving 
impulsion of the industrial revolution 
begot intense struggles which first of all 
secured, in the Reform Bill of 1832, an 
opening for the eventual promotion to 
overriding political power of the indus- 
trial bourgeoisie, and secondly, gave an 
occasion for the rise and development of 
the first mass-movement of the prole- 
tariat in a modern form—namely, the 
Chartist movement. 

On a critical view, it becomes plain 
that the Chartist movement had achieved 
all that was historically possible for it 
to achieve before 1848. 

Its agitation had frightened the Tory 


landowners into conceding the Repeal of 
the Corn Laws in 1846, and the Whig 
factory-owners into conceding the Ten 
Hours Bill in 1847. 

It is evident that the bourgeois social 
system could not have been broken-up 
in 1848—it had, as the succeeding 
century was to show, vast reserves of 
unrealised potentiality. | Consequently, 
even if the Charter had been conceded, 
and the House of Commons had in con- 
sequence become packed with working 
men, they could have done little else 
than supervise the further development 
of bourgeois production while taking 
care to modify its ill-effects upon the 
proletariat. 

Thus it is clear that, in essence, the 
Chartist movement had shot its bolt and 
entered upon its decline when the year 
1848 opened. 

Two things, however, contributed to 
give Chartism a final flare-up before it 
became extinguished. These were the 
wave of revolution on the Continent and 
the development of events in Ireland. 

In Ireland a revolutionary Nationalist 
movement had developed virtually in 
parallel with the Chartist struggle in 
England though not at all in concert 
therewith. 

As Chartism was basically proletarian 
and conditioned upon the accelerating 
progress of the Industrial Revolution, the 
movement in [Ireland was _ basically 
bourgeois and petty-bourgeois nationalist, 
with a strong backing of agrarian 
unrest. The conditioning causation of 
the Irish struggle was the general sub- 
jection of Ireland’s economy to Britain’s 
overriding imperial constraints and 
especially to the exploiting rapacity of 
the British landlords. 

If the struggle in Ireland had been 
led by anybody but the man—Daniel 
O’Connell — who did lead it, and 
especially if it had developed in fraternal 


‘sympathy with the Chartist movement, 


there is little doubt that the two move- 
ments, in conjunction, would have 
precipitated an explosion in both 
countries at some time in the period 
1842-1844 when the strength of Chartism 
was at its maximum. 

As things turned out, Daniel 
O’Connell, using his masterly powers and 
his astounding popularity, was able to 
keep both movements apart, and 
especially to keep Ireland back from 
revolutionary republican struggle. 

Beginning in 1845 there spread through 
Ireland the calamity of the potato 
blight, which produced the horrors of 
the years of the Great Starvation. 
While O’Connell lived there was no 
chance at all of revolutionary direct 
action to retain in Ireland the corn and 
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The June Days in Paris, 1848. 
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cattle which went to pay the landlords 
rents but which could have been retained 
to feed the people. 

When O’Connell died, in 1847, there 
did spring up an agitation for just these 
measures — an agitation which led 
eventually to an attempt at insurrection 
in July, 1848. But by then the horrors 
of the Famine Years had completely 
broken the spirit of the people as it had 
debilitated their bodies. Hence the Irish 
Rising of 1848 came to a miserable end. 

The flare-up of agitation in Ireland 
towards the end of 1847 and in the first 
weeks of 1848 produced a tremendous 
effect upon the Irish exiles in England. 
And as the “ Young Ireland” leaders, 


especially John Mitchell, at once 
reversed O’Connell’s policy and sought 
cordial fraternal relations with the 


British Chartists, this, in turn, intensi- 
fied rapidly the revival of Chartism. 

A third National petition had been 
prepared in 1847 and signatures were 
being gathered. The growth of popular 
feeling emboldened the Chartist execu- 
tive to summon another Convention to 
meet in London on April 3rd, 1848, and 
arrange for the presentation of the 
petition. 

The Convention decided that the 
petition should be carried in procession 
to a mass meeting on Kennington 
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Reproduced (by permission) from the Illustrated London News, July 1, 1848. 


Common, on April 10th, and that this 
meeting should decide how the petition 
should be presented. 

All this meant in practice was that 
the petition was formally handed over, 
at the meeting, to Feargus O’Connor, the 
only Chartist M.P., who carted it off 
prosaically in three four-wheeled cabs. 

This Kennington Common meeting 
on April 10th, 1848, has been so 
systematically and persistently made the 
theme of a whole embroidery of falsifica- 
tion that it is worth while giving it a 
little closer attention. 

It is well known, for example, that in 
anticipation of a mass-scale_ insur- 
rectionary explosion on that day, the 
authorities placed the Duke of Welling- 
ton in command of London with an 
army at his disposal that was actually 
bigger than the purely British forces he 
commanded at Waterloo. 

Under his direction the Bank, the 
Royal Exchange, the Mansion House, 
Buckingham Palace, and the Houses of 
Parliament were all put discreetly into a 
state of defence. Barricades were pre- 
pared by which all the Thames bridges 
could be closed, if necessary; and 
batteries of artillery placed securely upon 
barges were lying at the Tower Wharf 
ready to be shifted by powerful tugs to 
wherever they might be wanted. 


A force of 250,000 special constables 
had been sworn in, all armed, not only 
with truncheons but with pistols and 
cutlasses. Arms had also been dis- 
tributed by the authorities secretly to all 
those they could rely upon. And, in 
addition, the Metropolitan and City 
police forces were armed in readiness. 

It is commonly supposed that these 
preparations were exactly proportioned 
to the preparation for revolt made by 
the Chartists. | Consequently, when the 
Kennington Common demonstration dis- 
persed quietly with no attempt to carry 
the petition to Westminster by “force 
and arms,” all the bourgeois journalists 
and political spouters at once started 
the cry that the Chartist leaders were 
merely loud-mouthed cowards and the 
rank-and-file no more than an ignorant 
mob of weak-minded and cowardly 
dupes. 

Actually, it is perfectly plain from the 
reports of the Convention that nothing 
in the nature of an insurrection was con- 
templated, that in point of fact the 
Convention did. everything it possibly 
could to ensure that nobody in the 
Chartist ranks should carry arms to the 
demonstration. 

In so far as there was cowardice shown 
on April 10th, it was shown by the 
bourgeoisie and its panic preparations 
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which would have been excessive even if 
called for in face of an actual Napo- 
leonic invasion. 

Certainly, there had been in London 
and the provinces a number of battles 
between Chartists and the police who 
had tried to break up their meetings— 
in which battles the police had had very 
much the worst of it. Certainly, too, 
there were the Irish. But the authorities 
should have known—and probably did 
know—that the chance of an armed 
rising on any considerable scale was all 
but non-existent. 

Actually, Chartism began to grow more 
formidable after April 10th than it had 
been before. And it did so as the 
authorities proceeded to fierce repression 
against the Chartist and the Irish leaders. 

Finally, after the Irish insurrection 
had failed, the police “discovered” a 
“ great Chartist conspiracy.” In various 
places in London the police raided the 
Chartist rooms while a meeting was in 
progress and gathered a _ store of 
‘““arms ” — stones, bludgeons, swords, 
pikes, bayonets, muskets, and tow-balls. 
But as only some thirty-odd “ Chartists ” 
were put upon trial, charged with 
“conspiracy,” and as in each case it was 
proved that the whole affair had been 
worked-up by police agents, even the 
most purblind of reactionaries has 
hesitated to cite this as “ proof” of such 
a Chartist preparation as would have 
justified the preparations of the authori- 
ties to deal with the Chartist “menace ” 
of April 10th. 

* * * 

The truth is only too obvious—and 
topical. What the bourgeoisie feared 
(and what they still fear) is the working 
class, not in fact as it actually is, but as 
it may easily become, and (as the 
bourgeoisie knows in the depths of its 
guilty conscience) as it has only too much 
reason for becoming. 

That was the “spectre” haunting 
bourgeois society in 1848—and that is 
the spectre, now clothed with flesh, 
blood and portentous actuality, which 
menaces bourgeois society today. 
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In Our Time 


Local Government Bill 


An Our TIME contributor, who was 
closely connected with the Committee 
stages of the Local Government Bill, 
writes : 


The clause in the Local Government 
Bill dealing with the provision of public 
entertainment ranks with the formation 
of the Arts Council as one of the biggest 
cultural events of our time. 

Municipal authorities, Socialist societies 
and local enthusiasts, aided by leading 
figures in theatre and music, have for 
years agitated for powers to develop 
municipal theatres and concert halls, a 
power hitherto enjoyed only by the spa 
towns and a few others by virtue of 
private bills. 

Some had even talked hopefully, but 
with no great faith, of municipal cinemas. 
Theatre owners, those who resisted all 
forms of municipal enterprise and those 
who feared public control of the arts 
were all actively against such extensions 
of power. Even so recently as 1947, the 
L.C.C. Enabling Act saw intentions 
whittled down under this pressure. 

Now, local authorities have the power 
to do practically anything they wish in 
the sphere of the arts. They have a wide 
scope for the provision of entertainment 
indoors or out, professional or amateur, 
theatre, music, ballet, variety, cinema. 


The financial limits, too, are quite 
generous. Up to the product of a six- 
penny rate may be expended. This is 
exclusive of income from the entertain- 
ments provided, and includes loan but not 
capital charges. Theoretically at least, a 
sum of £8,000,000 is thus made available 
for municipally-sponsored cultural effort. 

The way is now relatively clear for a 
tremendous leap forward. There are, of 
course, still many difficulties. What the 
Government gives with its left hand it 
withholds with its right. There is little 
prospect of labour and materials being 
used in the near future for the building 
of theatres and concert halls. But, even 
without the powers that they have now 
obtained, certain authorities have found 
ways and means of encouraging the arts. 
With greatly extended facilities, it should 
be possible to go considerably further. 
Local authorities and public alike will be 
encouraged, too, by the Minister’s 
hope that, having these powers, the 
authorities will now use them. 


GORDON JAMES 


We shall return to the subject again. 
In the meantime, it is absolutely essential _ 
that the public should press local authori- 
ties to use all their ingenuity in applying 
these new and valuable powers. 


Whitewash 


NowabDAyYS, IT IS BECOMING INCREASINGLY 
difficult to discover who were our allies in 
the late war. Side by side with the mush 
of anti-Russian propaganda served in 
large dollops by newspapers and 
periodicals, the publishers are giving us 
side-dishes of undisguised rat. 


We have had the diary of Count Ciano, 
and one of the new additions to our 
gallery of misunderstood heroes is none 
other than the late M. Laval. Recently 
published is what purports to be The 
Unpublished Diary of Pierre Laval. A 
misnomer on two counts. It is now 
published and it is not a diary. Actually, 
it is the doctored defence of the late M. 
Laval by the late M. Laval himself. 

Certain names are mentioned in the 
original document which the publisher 
thought fit to suppress. He may have 
been of the opinion that whitewash, un- 
like other substances, doesn’t stick. 


An Italian publisher has now brought 
out a diary of Benito Mussolini. True, 
it only takes us up to 1912, but that 
shouldn’t prevent a British publisher 
cashing in. 

Ziff-Davis, an American publisher, has 
announced the Memoirs of Alfred Rosen- 
berg. “An utterly wicked book,” they 
say in their advance notice, yet it seems 
that a dollar is a dollar from whatever 
source it comes. 


The American Book-of-the-Month 
Club selection for May is nothing less 
than the wartime diary of Paul Joseph 
Goebbels—700,000 copies published by 
Doubleday and Co., the biggest octopus— 
and other things—of American publish- 
ing. 

Highly interesting are the figures con- 
nected with this scoop, coup or what have 
you. Last year, Herbert Hoover went 
to Germany to feed the anti-Communists, 
commissioned by President Truman and 
no doubt blessed by Victor Gollancz. His 
Press-relations man was Frank Mason, a 
former Hearst executive. Also along was 
Louis Lochner, pre-war chief of the 
Associated Press bureau in Berlin, and 
Hugh Gibson, former Ambassador to 


Belgium, who just happens to be an 
editorial adviser to Doubleday. 

Hoover got the manuscript, Lochner 
the translation job, Mason the serial 
rights and Gibson, for Doubleday, the 
publishing end. 

Unfortunately, this bunch of private 
enterprisers ran into something bigger: 
the U.S. Government. Washington didn’t, 
of course, share our opinion of the late 
Doktor Goebbels. Far from it. The 
Alien Property Custodian wanted his 
share of the loot. And Time magazine, 
whose twin Life had bought some 
excerpts, reported that Doubleday was 
“in a swivet.” 

Whatever a “swivet ” may be, Hamish 
Hamilton, the London publishers, weren’t 
in it. They went right ahead publishing 
the Doubleday version, “with a few 
alterations such as the change of Ameri- 
canisms in the translation.” Their 
profits go mainly to Doubleday, who 


can fight it out with Washington. On 
their list, the Herr Doktor fittingly 
follows Leo Schwartzschild’s Red 


Prussian, a pathological study in hatred 
of Karl Marx which was a bit strong 
for the stomachs of even the worst Red- 
baiting papers in England. 


Kvery Picture... 


IT MAY HAVE BEEN A COINCIDENCE, BUT 
at about the same time as Hollywood 
imposed its film ban on us, the Rank 
organisation decided to close down its 
central story department. True, each 
production unit still has its own story 
department, but as a rule these are so 
inefficient that the only way a writer ever 
gets screen work is by knowing somebody 
who knows somebody who knows some- 
body who works at one of the studios. 
The whole set-up is now shockingly 
wasteful and confused. 


The following example is by no means 
exaggerated. A unit is due to start shoot- 
ing within a month and still hasn’t got a 
story. The situation is becoming desperate 
when the boys get together for a story 
conference. One of the assistant direc- 
tors suggests filming Roderick Random 
because it is out of copyright and con- 
tains a lot of bawdy. Thus suggestion is 


Does any OUR TIME reader know 
the present whereabouts of a film 
made by Ivor Montagu in 1938 de- 
picting the return of the International 


Brigade at Victoria Station? The 
International Brigade Association, 22, 
Inverness Terrace, W.C.2. (BAY 8408) 
is very anxious to trace it at once. 


turned down because Miss So-ond-so will 
have to play the lead and she’s a cow. 
“Tve got it,” says another assistant direc- 
tor. “Let’s do a colour film of the 
Bhagavad-Gita. That’s out of copyright 
too and it hasn’t got a female lead. And 
we can shoot it all on number two stage. 
It'll be cheap.” 


This sounds a good idea to the boys 
and the book is passed on to the scenario 
department and they hope to start shoot- 
ing in a fortnight. A month later the 
story still isn’t completed but they start 
shooting. Six weeks later they find that 
exterior shots are essential and it’s rain- 
ing or snowing and anyway the English 
background isn’t convincing, but in the 
meantime they start to build the Taj 
Mahal. 


Nine months later they find they have 
to go on location,to India and the film 
has already cost anything up to three- 
quarters of a million. And then they find 
Isherwood and Huxley have their hooks 
in it and are much nearer Hollywood. 


Come off it, Uncle 


ONE OF THE GREATEST SERVICES LORD 
Beaverbrook has performed for the Con- 
servative Party was employing Ernest 
Thurtle to write a column in The Sunday 
Express. Although the column is headed 
“Labour Point of View,” the opinions 
expressed in it don’t seem to differ 
essentially from those of John Gordon 
or from the editorials. Mr. Thurtle’s 
column has undoubtedly soured and con- 
fused many people who voted Labour in 
the last election. 


He is indignant that John Platts-Mills, 
in a speech at Bucharest, should refer to 
the ‘so-called leaders of the working 
class in the West,” without being aware 
that he himself is a perfect justification 
for Platts-Mills’ contemptuous phrase. 


However, there is every hope that he 
may be retired at the next election, since, 
after the redistribution of constituencies, 
he and Platts-Mills will become competi- 
tors for the same seat. And what will 
Lord Beaverbrook do then for a “ Labour 
Point of View ” ? 

Maybe by that time Ernest Bevin could 
be spared from similar labours in a larger 
field ? 


While we are on—or off—the fertile 
Thurtle, what has happened to Uncle Nat 
Gubbins ? 


Uncle Nat has always been “non- 
political.” Just lately, he has become as 
political as Thurtle. With the result that 
Thurtle is funny and Uncle Nat just isn’t 
—from whatever angle you look at it. 


According to the evidence presented to 
the Royal Commission on the Press, 
Beaverbrook staff men never get directives 
—hardly ever. So what happened to old 
Nat Gubbins ? 


Come off it, Uncle. 


The Walking Dead 


CYRIL CONOLLY IS NOW TALKING ABOUT 
wrapping Horizon in its winding sheet. 
As far as I know, the journal is still a 
paying proposition, but the editor feels 
that Horizon will soon have achieved its 
esoteric function and that a_ gesture 
should be made. 


Page for page, there has always been 
more death in Horizon than in any other 
British periodical, so that its suicide 
should come as no surprise. The only 
surprise can be in the fact that hara-kiri 
should have been so long deferred. A 
recent issue is completely necrogenic, 
since all it contains is a short novel by 
Evelyn Waugh which deals with Death 
and Hollywood. 


However, the public for zombies need 
not despair. Although Horizon may bury 
itself, publications will still continue to 
appear as if from a publishing house. 
Horizon may pull down the blinds, but 
Horizon Press will apparently function. 


Which Paper do you read ? 


“IN THIS COUNTRY WE HAVE SOME 23 
studios, large and small, comprising about 
60 effective shooting stages. Of these 60 
floors just over half are in operation at 
the moment, and an uneasy feeling per- 
sists that even this number will be reduced 
before long.” 
The Observer, Feb. 22, 48. 
“Tf you went on a tour of the principal 
British film studios tomorrow, you would 
find them working close to capacity.” 
The Sunday Express, Feb. 22, °48. 


The British Tree of Liberty, 1848 (reproduced 
by permission of the proprietors of Punch). 
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The Chartist Poets DOROTHY TOWERS 


N THE ENGLAND OF 1848 THE THREAT 
[« established authority came almost 

entirely from the working class and 
from those who had cast in their lot 
with it. This differentiated it very 
strongly from the movement on_ the 
Continent, where the middle classes gook 
the lead in sending Metternich and the 
Crowned Heads scuttling. 

It has been said that Metternich’s chief 
enemy was not so much Liberalism as 
Romanticism. But the Romantics found 
at least as much inspiration in the con- 
servative Goethe as in the revolutionary 
Shelley. 

The political difference between the 
movements in England and in the rest of 
Europe was reflected in a difference in 
the literature they produced. The very 
kind of people who led the revolutions 
on the Continent were the bitterest 
enemies of the Chartists in England. The 
typical English Liberal factory owner had 
been enfranchised by the Reform Bill of 
1832, and now stood to lose as much or 
more from a working class Chartist vic- 
tory as the Tories themselves. The true 
character of his Liberalism became clear: 

Against the slave trade he had voted, 

“ Rights of Man” resounding still ; 
Now, basely turning, brazen-throated, 
Yelled against the Ten Hours Bill. 

It is no use, therefore. looking for 
Romantic Adam Smiths of culture in the 
literature of the working-class movement 
in the first half of the Nineteenth Century. 
The problems of the working and middle 
classes were fundamentally opposed. 

The working class and Chartist poets 
of the first half of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, however, could, and did, imitate the 
great Romantics. But their work in this 
tradition is usually quite unworthy of 
notice. 

When they are writing about the things 
which most closely concern their 
own class, their verse becomes interesting, 
for in these things the physical and mental 
misery of the town workers, the effect 
of Steam on the lives of the operatives, 
the solidarity which made possible the 
early forms of working-class organisation, 
the words and imagery of Romanticism 
fail them so that they are forced to look 
elsewhere for a means of expression. 

Most of the Chartist newspapers pub- 
lished verse. There was also, as in most 
large movements, a body of songs sung 
at meetings and rallies. The strong tradi- 
tion of Nonconformist Christianity 
among the skilled artisans gave to many 
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of these songs the form and tunes of 
well-known hymns. Others were sung 
to traditional tunes which all working 
people knew. Alton Locke, Kingsley’s 
Chartist poet, was based on the life of 
Thomas Cooper, who afterwards wrote 
in his autobiography a very revealing 
portrait of a fine type of working-class 
leader. Ebenezer Elliott, predecessor of 
the Chartist poets, was a self-educated 
Sheffield mechanic. Gerald Massey, who 
was a Chartist for a short time at the end 
of the movement, one of the many child- 
ren of a waterman, brought up in a one- 
roomed hovel, learned to read only when 
he taught himself at fifteen. 


Other poets wrote*for the Chartists, 
although not themselves of working-class 
origin. Of these the best known was 
Ernest Jones, a young writer who came 
from an aristocratic background to the 
Chartists in 1846, and devoted the rest 
of his life to the working-class move- 
ment. 

The work of George Crabbe had a 
considerable influence on many of these 
poets. He was widely read by the 
educated artisans. Excerpts from The 
Village and The Borough were published 
in the papers which Jones ran for the 
Chartists. Ebenezer Elliott, whose Corn- 
Law Rhymes achieved considerable 
popularity at the beginning of the 1830’s 
wrote, in 1833, in the preface to a new 
edition of his Village Patriarch : 

“IT am called, as I expécted to be, an 
unsuccessful imitator of the pauper-poetry 
of Wordsworth ; although with the excep- 
tion of his great work, I never read his 
writings until long after this poem was 
first printed. I might truly be called an 
unfortunate imitator of Crabbe, that most 
British of poets; for he has long been 
bosomed with me; and if he had never 
lived, it is quite possible that I might never 
have written pauper-poetry. . .” 

The unsentimental observation in 
Crabbe’s work, and his choice of sub- 
jects appealed directly to working-class 
readers. By 1833, he was already 
becoming less widely read among the 
wealthier classes. Elliott defended him 
vigorously in the same preface: 

“The clerical artist works with a wire 
brush ; but he has been unjustly blamed 
for the stern colours in which he paints 
the sublimity of British wretchedness. In 
what other manner could a true poet have 
depicted the blessedness of ultra-taxation, 
bread monopoly, and their inevitable re- 
sults, the beautiful battle of ten dogs for 
one bone? Wordsworth has coloured 
similar objects differently! True, but 
Wordsworth only meets his subject half- 
way, and with his hinder-end towards it.” 


The theme of poverty is a constant one 
in all the working-class poets. John Clare, 
the farm Jabourer, whose first book was 
published in 1820, wrote: 


Oh, sad sons of poverty, 

Victims doomed to misery ; 

Who can paint what pain prevails 
O’er the heart which want assails ? 


Gerald Massey wrote in 1854: 


The tearless are drunk with our tears ; 
have they driven 
The God of the poor man mad ? 
For we weary of waiting the help of 
Heaven, 
And the battle goes still with the bad. 
O but death for death and life for life, 
It were better to take and give 
With hand to throat and knife to knife, 
Than die as thousands live. 
For our fathers are praying for pauper-pay, 
Our mothers with death’s kiss are white; 
Our sons are the rich man’s serfs by day, 
And our daughters his slaves by night. 


Thomas Cooper (from a contemporary 
woodcut). 


It is not surprising that on this subject 
their verse is more moving that that of the 
far better poets of the Romantic Revival. 
Shelley may have been 


““c 


» +. aS a nerve o’er which do creep 

The else unfelt oppressions of this earth.” 
But for an echo of the hopelessness and 
misery under which many thousands of 
his countrymen were living we have to 
turn to Clare or to Elliott, for whom 
poverty “spoke to his heart from his 
children’s trenchers.” 


Bread-taxed weaver, all can see 
What the tax hath done for thee, 
And thy children, vilely led, 
Singing hymns for: shameful bread, 
Till the stones of every street 
Know their little naked feet. 


The skilled workers shared with the 
factory-owning class a perception of the 


great changes that would be made in 
England by Steam. The Romantics 
turned their backs on the machines, or 
fulminated against them. The workers 
often hated them, but could never ignore 
them. Elliott, writing in the early Thirties, 
when Reform and Free Trade seemed 
panaceas for the evils of the factory 
system, expressed some of the mixed fear 
and enthusiasm which the mechanics felt 
for their machines... 

Oh, there is glorious harmony in this 

Tempestuous music of the giant, Steam, 

Commingling growl and roar, and stamp 


and hiss, - 
With flame and darkness. 


. this metal god, that yet shall chase 
The tyrant idols of remotest lands 
Preach science to the desert, and efface 
The barren curse from every pathless place. 


This bloodless Waterloo! This hell of 
wheels ! 

This dreadful speed that seems to sleep 
and snore, 

And dream of Earthquake ! 


Ernest Jones, from a contemporary 
newspaper. 


A Scottish song of this period 


expresses the same wonder which the 


ordinary people felt, this time for the 
spinning machines: 


Amang a’ the wondrous improvements are 
made, 

What do you now think o’ the spinnin’ o't, 

That fountain and prop o’ our flourishing 
trade, 

How changed since the weary beginnin’ o’t. 

Wi?’ the rock and the spindle our grannies 
began, 


Neist at their wee wheelies they spat and 


they span, : 

O little they thought o’ the beautiful plan 

That now is spread wide for the spinnin 
ot. 

Ernest Jones saw that the greatest hard- 

ship for the townspeople was the condi- 

tion of work in the factories. At first he 


saw machinery itself as the chief villain, 
and attacked it in one of his Chartist 
Songs : 
... A giant had risen, ail grisly and grim, 
With his huge limbs loud-clattering and 
vast ! 
And he breathed his steam-breath through 
long channels of death, 
Till the soul itself died on the blast. 


And fibre and flesh he bound down on a 
rack, 

Flame-girt on a factory floor; 

And the ghastly steel-corse plied its 
horrible force, 

Still tearing the hearts of the poor. 


Like a wine-press for mammon to form a 

gold draught, 

It squeezed their best blood through its 

fangs ; 

As he quaffed at a breath the quick 

vintage of death 

While it foamed with humanity’s pangs. 
Soon, however, he came to share the 
enthusiasm for the potentialities of the 
machine which was an important part of 
Socialist philosophy. His best poem is 
The New World, written between 1848 
and 1851, while he was in prison for his 
part in the demonstrations of 1848. It is 
nothing less than a history of civilisation 
in verse, and it is interesting to notice that 
for his form he goes back to the rhyming 
couptets of Crabbe, whom he, too, greatly 
admired, rather than to his earlier models, 
Byron and Shelley. 

In their use of songs and hymns, the 
poets of the working-class movement 
made use of a form which was closed to 
the Romantics. Like Burns, whom they 
greatly admired, they took old and 
popular melodies and made songs to them 
to be sung. Many of them were anony- 
mous and have lived only by chance. 


Byron's attempt at a Song for the Luddites 
shows how inept in this form a skilled 
poet could be. Comparison with an 
anonymous Weish Chartist song clearly 
shows the inadequacy of Romanticism 
when it tried to speak for the workers. 
Byron wrote: 

When the web that we weave is complete, 
And the shuttle exchanged for the sword, 
We will fling the winding sheet 

O’er the despot at our feet, 
And aye it deep in the gore he has poured. 
The Welsh Chartists at the Newport 
rising in 1839 sang: 
Uphold these bold Comrades who suffer 
for you, 
Who nobly stand foremost, demanding 
your due. 
Away with the timid, ’tis treason to fear— 
To surrender or falter when danger is near. 
For now that our leaders disdain to betray 
Tis base to desert them, or succour delay. 
The first is a mere repetition of the 
usual Romantic images of Blood, Death 
and Tyrants. The second is an expression 
of purpose. 


Shelley’s Song to the Men of England, 
too, pales into romantic word-spinning 
beside the best of these Chartist hymns 
and anthems. 


The poems of Elliott or Jones or any 
of the Chartist newspapers form a body 
of verse, often not very good, but always 
written for a definite audience and a 
definite purpose. An English Burns might 
have used these forms to create great 
poetry and thus have kept alive a tradi- 
tion of popular verse in England. But the 
very things which gave these poems 
strength have been the reason for their 
neglect in an age of Romanticism. 


The Chartist National Convention, as it met on February 4, 1839, at the British Coffee 
House (from a scarce engraving). 
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* This Strange Interlude” 


history text books that their outlook 

is impartial and objective; that they 
follow a tradition, as Marx once re- 
marked of the petit-bourgeoisie as a 
class, of “on the one hand and on the 
other hand,” and view events unham- 
pered by prejudices of nation or class. 

In this centenary year of the last 
Chartist revival, let us see how this 
works out in practice, taking a random 
selection of school text books and some 
of the more widely read histories of the 
19th century, and seeing how they treat 
the Chartist movement. 

The text books chosen are all written 
with the traditional framework of politi- 
cal history. In spite of the growing 
number of social history text books, the 
old type, with or without a dilution of 
social history, is still widely used, 


|: IS CLAIMED FOR THE MAJORITY OF 


DIANA SINNOTT 


especially in classes working for public 
examinations. 

These books express a strong class 
tradition. Their theme is the activities 
of the governing class, and all events are 
seen in relation to this theme. Thus the 
workers’ struggles of the Thirties, in- 
cluding the early years of Chartism, are 
often presented as events which em- 
barrassed Lord Melbourne. The Irish 
famine falls into place as the event 
which forced Peel to split the Tory Party 
by repealing the Corn Laws. In the 
same way, the Franchise Act of 1867 
becomes a _ shuttlecock in the party 
manceuvres of Gladstone and Disraeli. 

All this has its relevance in consider- 
ing how history text books treat the 
Chartist movement. The accounts 
usually concentrate on the early stages, 
1836-1839, when the middle-class Radi- 


¢als were still prominent. Attention is 
called to the split between “ moral” and 
“ physical force” Chartism, though the 
social basis for this is ignored. Aimost 
invariably the period 1841-2, when the 
class character of the movement so 
greatly sharpened, is slurred over, while 
the final collapse of 1848 is treated in 
detail. 

No case can be proved by isolated 
quotations. Those given here can do no 
more than emphasise attitudes found 
in the different accounts. 

In the earlier editions of Warner and 
Marten’s Groundwork of British History 
(Blackie) we read: 

“A popular movement in Britain 
known as the Chartist movement was 
the next difficulty that faced the 
ministry. The movement had reached 
formidable dimensions in 1838, and 
had Jed to serious riots. After that it 
had been quiescent only to show 
increased energy in 1848, owing to 
the great revolutions in that year all 
over Europe.” 

The new 1943 edition (Warner, Marten 
& Muir) says: 

“For ten years from 1838 the 
movement grew steadily and thousands 
joined it. Then in 1848 revolution 


LEB48 


This poem appeared in OUR TIME of June, 1944. 
We believe it has more significance than 


on the eve of D-Day. 
ever today. 


It seemed easy then to crush revolt. Either quietly 


JACK BEECHING 


And the intellectual’s private, personal prison-cell 


With its books and silent jailer. 
And Flaubert locked themselves in for fear the mob would 


get them, 


He sits where Baudelaire 


Who, hating the enemy, were frightened by their friends. 


It was written 


nameless 


More than these men, who have said good-bye to sunrise, 
Who were branded and blinded that year, are the many 


Sharing wounds and clarity and certainty and icy heart 
Who are Europe. Who are in every land immortal. 


With special police, or bloodily with muskets 
As in the streets of Paris, or in ejecting German windbags 
Comically, with a regiment of Guardsmen. 


They must have laughed, the chancellors and marshals 

In their brocaded coats, when the irregulars scattered 

As Russian cossacks charged. When there were no more 
speeches 

And arguments were answered by the firing squad. 


But something was conceived then, the bitten clarity 
Of an etched plate, the grim certainty 

Of a wounded man abandoned, the icy heart 

Of a man who cannot choose, but must fight his way out. 


That was the year when Europe became Europe. 
Everything springs from that year, swastika, quislings, 
All the contemporary emblems. The hooded conspiracy 
Of the opulent and timid who are now past laughing, 
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Men with no names or else nicknames, Tito, Koba, Nicoletti, 

The quiet student who chatted with the peasants, 

(That year the fields grew dynamite), the scarred French 
miner 

Who uses a pick by day and at night a rifle. 


Seeking to exorcise a spectre with gallows 

They gave the wraith flesh, seeking with rifle-volleys 

To deaden argument, they deafened their own ears. 

They sought to dam the flowing tide, and now are drowning. 


Those Cavaignac killed, and Thiers, and Pucheu 

Are rising nightly from the Pére Lachaise and stalking Paris. 
Who printed Freiligrath’s poem in a defiant scarlet 

Now circulate through Europe leaflets written in blood. 


Something was conceived then, when Europe became Europe, 

When rebels became brothers, and there were no more 
speeches. 

Soon, soon comes the consummation, the exiles returning 

With arms in their hands at daybreak in the barges. 


broke out all over Europe, and at first 

it seemed as if England would catch 

the infection. ..°.” 

A description of the 1848 demonstra- 
tion follows, though there is no word on 
the 1842 movement. 

R. M. Rayner in his England in 


Modern Times, after describing the 
rift in the movement in 1839, and 
the threats of the “physical force 


party,” continues : 

“Unfortunately the physical force 
party” gained the upper hand at 
Birmingham where the convention 
met the following year, and when 
Parliament rejected the petition there 
were some futile little riots in the 
Midlands and South Wales. The 
Government now arrested the ring- 
leaders and thus took all impetus out 
of the agitation.” 

The movement, “left for dead” after 
this collapse, “struggled on during the 
next few years” until the 1848 revival. 

One book deals with the whole 
Chartist movement under the heading 
“the Chartist fiasco,” but that expression 
is usually reserved for the events of 
1848. All the sum total of misery 
and injustice that roused the Chartist 
demands, the struggles for some degree 
of class unity, the sacrifice, bitterness 
and despair, are dissipated in little, 
chilling sentences: 

“Tt had done little more than call 
attention to the wretched condition of 
the lower classes and small good 
would have come of granting all the 
demands.” 

“The effect of 1848 was to drown 
the People’s Charter in ridicule.” 

This is the normal treatment of the 
events of Chartism. What general 
observations can we make on these and 
a host of other accounts, varying in 
detail, but roughly similar in approach? 

On the whole, these books show an 
attitude of humanitarian sympathy. We 
know too much today of the hell of 
early Victorian England for any other 
attitude to be possible. But now it is 
sympathy towards suffering people led 
astray by demagogic agitators into a path 
of class war instead of waiting for 
peaceful reform to take its course. 

“It may be observed,” says one 
writer, “that most of the demands em- 
bodied in the Charter were not in 
themselves unreasonable, but prema- 
ture.” “Parliament,” says another, 
speaking of the Forties, “was now 
becoming the friend and helper of the 
weak.” 

This outlook is based on the view that 
the State stands above class conflicts 
ahd acts in the long run in the interests 
of the community as a whole. But if 
unconstitutional action is threatened, 


the State must step in and preserve “law 
and order.” 

Of the longer histories let us take first 
Mr. Bryant’s English Saga (Collins). He 
deals with Chartism at some length, 
picturing vividly the conditions in the 
new towns and the desolation of slump 
years. He dwells on the great strike of 
1842, giving it a prominence rarely 
accorded to it. But he, too, avoids the 
class issue. 

After the 1842 risings, for example, 
“inspired by pity and purged by fear of 
some new and terrible rising, the con- 
science and common sense of England 
addressed itself to the redress of great 
wrongs.” There follow accounts of 
individual philanthropic efforts to re- 
lieve distress. Later again: “In this 
way, not for the first time in England’s 
history, the destruction wrought by her 
own tumultuous vitality was redressed 
in part by the operation of her own 
generous conscience.” 


A New Way of Getting Rid of Paupers 
(from a Chartist paper). 


Professor G. M. Trevelyan’s British 
History in the 19th Century (Longmans) 
and Sir J. A. R. Marriott’s England 
Since Waterloo have a_ particular 
interest, since they are books holding 
pride of place in school libraries. 

Professor Trevelyan deals with 
Owenite Socialism and Chartism in 
one brief section. After giving the six 
points of the Charter he continues: 

“But the Chartist movement could 
find no abler chiefs than Feargus 
O’Connor and Lovett, and collapsed 
in 1839 in rioting and ‘ physical force’ 
among the South Wales miners. 
Government imprisoned the leaders 
and so broke the organisation of the 
movement. 

“Sympathy had been alienated 
from a movement of which the aim 
was political, but which was too ‘class 
conscious’ to be a political success.” 

Most striking here is the shortness of 


the account in relation to the book as a 
whole. Both Chartism and Owenite 
Socialism, which “swept British Trade 
Unionism for two years out of the path 
it pursued with such success during the 
remainder of the 19th century,” have 
the appearance of interruptions in the 
main stream of English life. Class 
consciousness he sees as a stumbling- 
block to working-class progress, a view 
reflected in the text books. 

In his more recent English Social 
History (Longmans), the Chartist move- 
ment is not even mentioned. But his 
remark on the growth of a police force 
is another example of the view of the 
nature of the State previously described. 

“Person and property were well 
guarded at Jast without any sacrifice 
of freedom, and mobs and meetings 
could be dealt with, punctually and 
quietly, without calling on armed 
force as at Peterloo.” 

Sir J. A. R. Marriott’s England Since 
Waterloo (Methuen), a standard work 
running into thirteen editions between 
1913 and 1946, gives a more serious 
analysis of the causes of Chartism. He 
sees as the most serious features of the 
time the social estrangement between 
classes and also the economic depression 
of the working classes: “‘There was 
wealth in abundance and created as they 
(the working classes) thought mainly by 
their labour, and yet many of them 
were Starving.” His survey of the events 
of the movement runs along familiar 
lines with no analysis of what lay 
behind the “moral” and “ physical 
force” cleavage, nor any mention of the 
1842 risings. Chartism was “ only one of 
the many embarrassments by which the 
Melbourne ministry was beset.” 

Examples of such accounts of 
Chartism could be multiplied. But this 
short survey will have achieved its pur- 
pose if it makes clear the need to study 
how the history of working-class move- 
ments is presented in the mass of history 
books. It is not for the most part, 


flagrant distortion or crude antagonism 
that have to be met, but the assumptions 
traditional 


arising from a class 


philosophy. 


The Chartists In Fiction 


HAT MANNER OF MEN WERE THE 

WY Chartists? Of most of their lead- 

ers we can form a clear picture, 
but the rank and file, as in all great 
popular movements, remain a vague, 
anonymous crowd. A century is a deep 
gulf to bridge, and it is hard for us to 
understand the hopes and fears, the modes 
of thought and ingrained prejudices, of 
those who were shot down 
before the Westgate Hotel, knocked out 
the boiler plugs of Lancashire, or tramped 
dispiritedly home from Kennington 
Common. 

Those novelists of the ‘forties and 
‘fifties who dealt with the working-class 
movement -— Disraeli, Mrs. Gaskell, 
Kingsley, Dickens—afford us some clues 
towards an answer. Their evidence can- 
not be accepted at its face value, for their 
insight was inevitably limited by their 
class prejudices and political and religious 
preconceptions. Their work is of value 
in so far as they rose above their 
limitations, and honestly attempted to 
understand this new and _ alarming 
phenomenon of a militant working class. 

There was nothing new in popular 
unrest; the history of the eighteenth 
century is punctuated with riots. Nor was 
there anything new in working - class 
organisation; trade unionism can be 
traced back to the seventeenth century. 
But whereas in the eighteenth century 
disorder and organisation alike, had been 
directed against particular and generally 
local grievances, the working-class move- 
ments of the ’thirties and ’forties—trade 
unionism, Owenism, co-operation and 
Chartism—all were animated by a con- 
viction that the evils from which the 
workers suffered were rooted in the social 
order itself, and could be cured only by 
action on a nation-wide scale. 

That the novelists appreciated this 
distinction will be plain to any reader of 
Sybil, Mary Barton, North and South, 
Yeast, Alton Locke, or Hard Times. 
Tregarva, the spokesman of the working 
classes in Kingsley’s Yeast, sums up the 
problem thus : The poor have got in their 
heads in these days a strange confused 
fancy, maybe, but still a deep and fierce 
one, that they haven't got what they call 
their rights . . . The question with them, 
sir, believe me, is not so much, How shall 
we get better fed and better housed, but 
Whom shall we depend upon for our food 
and for our house? Why should we 
depend on the will and fancy of any man 
Jor our rights? They are asking ugly 
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guestions among themselves, sir, about 
what those two words, rent and taxes, 
mean, and about what the same strange 
word, freedom, means. 

To these ugly questions the employing 
class had a simple and logical answer. 
Society is based on a _ struggle for 
existence, in which the prizes go to the 
thrifty and industrious. Many of them- 
selves had risen by their own efforts from 
poverty to prosperity; why should not 
their employees do likewise ? Any hard- 
working and sober workman could 
become, if not a master, at least a clerk 
or foreman. They were not to blame if 
wages were low, since wages were 
regulated by the immutable laws of supply 
and demand. If the workers wished to 
improve their conditions, let them reduce 
competition among _ themselves by 
emigration, or by limiting the size of 
their families. But one thing was certain— 
no attempt to bypass the laws of Political 
Economy, whether by legislation or by 
trade union action, could possibly succeed. 

These ideas were believed as implicity, 
and maintained as tenaciously, as a 
religious creed. Carson, in Mrs. Gaskell’s 
Mary Barton, or Thornton in her North 
and South, both of whom are presented 
as fundamentally decent and humane 
men, uphold them as fanatically as 
Dickens’ savage caricatures, the Grad- 
grind and Bounderby of Hard Times. 
From this mode of thought, bleak and 
ugly as the Coketowns where it flourished, 
Disraeli, Dickens, Kingsley and Mrs. 
Gaskell —- Young Englander, Radical, 
Christian Socialist and unattached 
Christian humanitarian — like their 
common master, Carlyle, all turned in 
horror. But if this was the reaction of 
intellectuals, themselves unaffected by its 
implications, what can have been the 
feelings of its victims ? 

An answer to that question Kingsley 
puts into the mouth of Crossthwaite, the 
Chartist tailor in Alton Locke. A tailors’ 
deputation had visited a Liberal M.P. to 
seek his support against the sweating 
system common in the trade; they 
received the reply that wages were 
regulated by the amount of competition 
among the men themselves, and that it 
was no business of government, or of 
anyone else, to interfere in contracts 
between the employer and employed ; 
that those things regulated themselves by 
the laws of political economy, which it 
was madness or suicide to oppose. 
Crossthwaite comments: Eyery one 


fancies the laws which fill his pocket to be 
God’s laws. But I say this, if neither 
government nor members of parliament 
can help us, we must help ourselves . . 
It may be the law of political civilisation, 
the law of nature, that the rich should 
eat up the poor, and the poor eat up each 
other. Then here I rise up and curse that 
law, that civilisation, that nature. Either 
I will destroy them, or they will destroy 
me. 

Class against class : there lay the issue. 
However much Kingsley and Mrs. 
Gaskell might protest that the interests 
of masters and men were really identical, 


Ferocious Chartist: “Here's a Special” 
(from Man in the Moon, 1848). 


if only both would realise it, the Chartists 
paid them little heed. The phrase “ the 
class war,’ which in Britain today has 
something of a rhetorical ring even to 
many Marxists, to the Chartists would 
have expressed a self-evident truth. The 
trade unions were, in Engel’s words, 
“schools of war.” In Sybil, the initiate 
to a union, led blindfold before a masked 
committee, swears to undertake any task 
at their orders, whether it be “the 
chastisement of Nobs (knobsticks or 
blacklegs), the assassination of oppressive 
and tyrannical masters, or the demolition 
of all mills, works and shops that shall 
be deemed by us incorrigible.’ The 
strikers in Mary Barton blind blacklegs 
with vitriol, and after “ one of those fierce 
terrible oaths which bind members of 
trades” unions to any given purpose,” 
draw lots to decide who shall murder 
the son of an obnoxious employer. The 
records of the Glasgow cotton spinners’ 
trial in 1837, or of the ‘Scotch cattle ” 
in Wales, show that these episodes are 
little exaggerated. 


Yet violence, whether in the form of 
rioting or of individual acts of terrorism, 
played a comparatively small part in the 
story of Chartism, a fact which indicated 
not the weakness, but the strength of the 
movement. The agricultural labourers 
in Alton Locke burn down ricks and 
plunder a farm, because they are too 
ignorant and dispirited to see beyond 
their own immediate grievances, or to 
grasp the idea of political action ; so, too, 
it is the nail-makers, the most backward 
section of the working class, who create 
the riot in Sybil. To make up the Chartist 
movement, there went more than anger 
and blind lust for revenge; there was 
confidence in the power of the workers 
when organised as a class, and an under- 
standing of the need for discipline. 

These sentiments are given notable 
expression by Nicholas Higgins, the local 
union leader in North and South. He has 
explained to Margaret Hale how men 
are induced to join the union by the threat 
of boycotting, a method which she 
denounces as tyrannical. He replies : 


In those days of sore oppression th’ 
Unions began; it were a necessity. It’s 
a necessity now, according to me. It’s a 
withstanding injustice, past, present, or to 
come. It may be like war; along wi’ it 
come crimes; but I think it were a 

greater sin to let it alone. Our only chance 

is binding men together in one common 
interest ; and if some are cowards and 
some are fools, they mun come along 
and join the great march, whose only 
strength is in numbers. It is typical of 

Mrs. Gaskell that, having allowed the 

trade unionist to make this proud state- 

ment of his faith, she adds Mr. Hale’s 
comment : Your Union in itself would 
be beautiful, glorious—it would be 

Christianity itself—if it were but for an 

end which affected the good of all, instead 

of that of merely one class as opposed 
to another. 


Higgins’ conception of trade unionism 


differs considerably from that: found in [{! 
Mary Barton ; so far from countenancing psta 


violence against blacklegs and employers, 


he is furious when a riot directed against 44; 


blacklegs during a strike threatens to 


most directly with Chartism, this class- 
consciousness appears as an intense moral 
force. The best of the Chartists saw 
themselves as the standard-bearers of the 
working class, pledged in honour not to 
disgrace its cause. Kingsley roundly 
called the Chartists “the great preachers 
and practisers of temperance, thrift, 
charity, self-respect, and education.” In 
Sybil, the aristocratic Egremont, after 
meeting a number of Chartist leaders, is 
forced to admit, “compared with their 
converse, the tattle of our saloons has 
in it something humiliating.” 

Temperance, thrift, education — these 
no doubt were the very virtues which the 
bourgeoisie constantly advocated to the 
workers as the necessary means of “getting 
on.” It was not for that reason that the 
Chartists cultivated them. “ Getting on” 
is merely another term for rising out of 
one’s class ; the Chartists preferred to 
rise with it. 

That pathetic hunger after education 
which Disraeli, Kingsley and Mrs. 
Gaskell remark as typical of many 
Chartists, was a symptom of something 
far deeper than a desire to earn more 
money, or even to adapt one’s self to play a 
more useful part in the class struggle. It 
was the hunger of a generation starved, 
by a grim conspiracy between utilitarian- 
ism and evangelicalism, of that beauty 
which they instinctively felt to be their 
birthright, and condemned to hard labour 
for life in Coketown, that “triumph of 
fact.’ They found something of what 
they sought in strange places — in the 
Mowbray music-hall frequented by 
Disraeli’s Dandy Dick; in the lecture- 
hall where Crossthwaite imbibed the 
dectrines of Emersonian transcenden- 
talism; in the picture- gallery which 
proved such a revelation to Alton Locke ; 
even in the chapels of the more eccentric 


dissenting sects, the weird music of whose 
hymns echoes through Charlotte Bronté’s 
Shirley. 

We cannot wonder that the Chartists 
followed strange gods; they were an 
unhappy, bewildered generation, many 
of them still haunted by the nostalgia 
of an uprooted peasantry. How 
bewildered they were is suggested in the 
scene in which Mrs. Gaskell’s John 
Barton, elected a delegate to the Chartist 
convention, hears his neighbours’ opinions 
on what measures he shall advocate. One 
suggests the abolition of machinery ; 
another, limitation of working hours ; 
another, free trade, a fourth, permission 
for children to work in factories. 

Even the best of the Chartist leaders 
were by no means masters of the theory 
and practice of Socialism, nor of the 
strategy and tactics of revolution; far 
less were the rank and file. The spectre 
was haunting England—Kingsley and 
Mrs. Gaskell seem to use the terms 
‘“ Chartist ” and “Communist” as almost 
synonymous—but as yet there was little 
flesh upon it. Only one character in the 
six novels under consideration, Stephen 
Morley in Sybil, is certainly a Socialist, 
and his Socialism is limited to vague 
dreams of Owenite communities. Yet the 
Chartists, as a body, possessed a firm grasp 
of the root of the matter, of the 
plain hard facts of the class struggle, 
to which many of the most vocal 
modern claimants to the title of Socialist 
have never attained. In word and deed 
they were prepared to assert their claim 
to live the lives of men, against a social 
order and a dominant ideology which 
denied it to them. That is why the 
consciousness that we are both the 
physical and the spiritual descendants of 
the Chartists is a cause for pride, and for 
humility. 


alienate public opinion. Here we see | 4s 


reflected the change in tactics from the 
revolutionary unionism of the ’thirties 
to the reformism of the ’fifties. Yet 
Higgins’ outlook is far removed from the 
mild Liberalism of the Junta, with its 
complete acceptance of the existing order 
and its ideology; it still glows with a 
class-consciousness kindled at the flame 
of Chartism. 


Alike in Sybil, in Mary Barton, and in 
Alton Locke, the three novels concerned 


The Chartist Demonstration on April 10, 1848. Reproduced (by permission) from the 
Illustrated London News, April 15, 1848. 
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The Way To Bo it 


The Albert Hall Murals for the 


Communist Manifesto Centenary 


FRANK JELLINEK 


Sketches by Gerald Marks, Jean Davis, and Eric Archer 


HE CENTENARY OF THE COMMUNIST 

Manifesto may very well become the 
historical beginning of a cultural 
renaissance in Britain. 

This looks like a piece of wishfu! 
thinking extracted from a_ publicity 
folder. It is the kind of statement that 
was always being made in the Thirties— 
we are still suffering from a kind of 
arrested development. So many artistic 
pretensions, because they were con- 
ceived emotionally alone rather than 
with a combination of emotion and in- 
telligence, fell with Madrid. So many 
artists found themselves faced with con- 
tradictions and, instead of welcoming 
the chance to resolve them to form a 
new synthesis, simply refused to draw 
any conclusions, fell into despair or 
cynicism and ended up in mysticism. 

There was no ineluctable necessity for 
this in 1938. There is certainly none 
whatever in 1948. Hardly ever in history 
have the objective conditions for pro- 
gress been so favourabie. But equality, 
hardly ever have the opposing forces 
almost instinctively carried out such a 
campaign of intimidation, bribery and 
spreading of confusion. 

Marx explained how the Revolution 
was not in fact defeated in 1848 and 
1849. 


“What succumbed in these defeats,” 
he wrote in Class Struggles in France, 
“was not the revolution. It was the 
pre-revolutionary traditional appen- 
dages, results of social relationships 
which had not yet come to the point 
of sharp class antagonisms—persons, 
illusions, conceptions, projects, from 
which the revolutionary party before 
the February Revolution was not free, 
from which it could be freed, not by 
the victory of February, but only by 
a series of defeats.” 

In 1948, both in politics and in cul- 
ture, there are still many “ persons, 
illusions, conceptions, projects” which 
have to be swept away. But in 1948 
there exist the conditions for sweeping. 
them away. Over a vast area of the 
world they have been swept away. In 
other areas the sweeping has begun, 
because the failure to do so has resulted 
in stagnation which now breaks up, not 
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in decades or even years, but in months. 

A great many artists have not realised 
this historical process; many of them 
think that they could not care less ; 
others, again, have felt that they would 
like to join in this wide movement but 
no one has told them how to do it, 
even that they are wanted. Others feel 
that if they do join, they will be “ regi- 
mented ”—and most of them have had 
regimentation during the war. 

Since the end of the war there has been 
a breakdown of communications and of 
common activity. Artists have believed 
that the time is no longer suitable for 
such common action. Experience shows 
more and more that this is simply not 
so. The reason for the breakdown of 
communication is quite simply physical: 
there are not enough phones, people, 
organisers, trains, buses, pints of beer— 
in fact hours in the day—to maintain 
communication at the former level. 

The sooner this is realised, the sooner 
many of the emotional barriers in 
the way of the cultural renaissance will 
begin to crumble. The material is 
there, the people are there, the public is 
there ; all that is needed is the concrete 
job and the common idea. 

The approach for the present is 
frankly experimental. It is quite pos- 
sible that no really first-class work may 
appear for some time. Eric Hobsbawm 
recalls in his article on William Morris 
elsewhere in this issue of Our TIME 
that Morris saw, and accepted, that a 
revolution might well mean the lowering 
of cultural standards for a period. But 
he was quite clear that there could be 
no advance in art, no renaissance of 
art, except as the result of revolution, 
of the replacement of the cultural 
phenomena of a dying class by the art 
of its successor. 

The artists, especially the painters, 
have been tied up too long in theoretical 
discussions about the Place of the Artist 
in Society, what might happen to their 
art if they joined the Communist Party 
or if they went to work for a publicity 
agency—which at least paid the rent. 
Artists always have argued about such 
things and probably always will, and 
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quite right too. But the Communist 
Manifesto Centenary has brought an 
opportunity to many kinds of pro- 
fessionals to get down to a job, a 
job carried through in common and for 
a common purpose. The way to test all 
these arguments is not in a bar but on 
the bench. Quite pragmatically, it is 
easier to discuss a manuscript than an 
esthetic. For the simple reason that 
you know what you are talking about. 
The evidence in the case lies in the 
court. : 


The question revolves around the 
Communist Party, not merely because, 
by the consent of everyone from the 
Vatican to the State Department, from 
Chiang-Kai-Shek to Clem Attlee, Com- 
munism is the central question of our 
time, but for the simple physical reason 
that no other party, organisation or 
body on a national scale in England is 
providing this opportunity for testing 
theories by practice. Where was the 
art work at the Tories’ Industrial 
Charter Exhibition at Dorland Hall last 
year? The layouts were the product of 
an advertising man, the music was 
mainly a recording of the voice of Lord 
Woolton. 


The Labour Party is not taking any 
interest at all in the Chartist Centenary. 
The best they can do about 1848 is an 
edition of the Communist Manifesto 
with an introduction by Professor 
Harold Laski, setting Marx right. The 
T.U.C., apparently having read solely 
the text books whose omissions are 
exposed elsewhere in Our TIME, thought 
the whole Centenary “too political.” 


The Manifesto Centenary celebrations 
at the Albert Hall have kept scores of 
professionals at work during the 25th 
hour of their working day for weeks. 
By no means all the workers are mem- 
bers of the Communist Party. But for 
the first time since the 1945 ARU 


Jubilee, singers, decorators, historians, 
actors, writers have worked together in 
some degree of co-ordination and on 
the basis of a central idea, in perhaps 
a majority of cases a basic ideal. 

No one expected great, or even neces- 
sarily good, works of art to emerge. 
The Albert Hall celebration was not a 
competition of merit. It was not the 
cultural renaissance. But the mere 
bringing together of a very large number 
of different but related professional 
workers on a single project provided the 
experimental basis for a whole new way 
of approaching the artist’s problems 
today. In this lay -the possibility for 
the beginning of a renaissance, provided 
always that this form of activity can be 
continued and carried further, incor- 
- porating the lessons of experience as it 
goes forward, greeting contradictions as 
fertile with solutions, not bogging down 
in them as dead ends. 

The mural paintings in the Albert 
Hall provided the most interesting ex- 
periment. They were not strictly murals, 
but oil paintings on surfaced linen, eight 
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feet by four and a half feet, mounted on 
rollers. The painters were given seven 
primary colours in oil poster paints. 
The paintings will, of course, not last 
long. But the artists worked on them 
as if the pictures were to be permanent. 
The project was initiated by a com- 
mittee composed of Patrick Carpenter, 
Fred Millett, Clifford Rowe, Ern Brooks 
and Derek Chittock. They contacted a 
group of historians and asked them for 
a list of subjects illustrating working- 
class history from 1848 to 1948. These 
ranged from the Chartist Petition in 
April, 1848, through the Paris Commune 
to the match girls’ strike in 1888, the 
foundation of the British Communist 
Party in 1920, the Hunger Marches of 
the Thirties and the fight against 
Mosley to the foundation of the World 
Federation of Trade Unions in 1945. 
A big meeting of the Artists’ Group 
of the Communist Party was held in 


January. Non-C.P. artists and art students 
were invited. The list of subjects was 
read out and the scheme discussed. The 
artists present were asked to write down 
the subjects they wished to tackle. The 
applications were sorted out and the 
work allocated. 

Many of the artists were students. 
Others were hardly known. The Com- 
mittee deliberately refrained from even 
discussing the question of a common 
style. The Committee simply stated 
that the panels would be seen by several 
thousand people, mainly workers, and 
suggested that the treatment should be 
attractive and intelligible to them. 

This obviously gave the greatest pos- 
sible latitude. A subject such as The 
Founding of the British Communist 
Party could produce anything from a 
“realistic” picture on the lines of King 
John Signing the Magna Carta as seen 
by a 19th Century Academician to a 
Blake-like evocation of the Spirit of 
Revolution bursting from England’s 
dark, satanic mills. The Committee 
knew only that there was likely to be a 
tremendous diversity of styles and that 
probably the unusually large dimensions 
(eight by four and a half feet) would 
modify the approach. 

Physical shortages—mainly of work- 
ing space—made it impossible to carry 
through the kind of communal, work 
that many of the artists desired. Work 
had to be done in their own studios, in 
barns, in warehouses, wherever there 
was space. Thus there was little oppor- 
tunity to obtain the immensely valuable 
experience gained by younger painters 
in the Mexican Artists’ Union in 1921, 
when -a dozen experienced and young 
painters were able to learn together on 
the same wall and the same job. 

It was possible, however, for the 
artists to visit each other at work. The 
discussion of the job in progress was 
certainly of extreme value. At the same 
time, there was some advantage in the 
fact that individuality had free expres- 
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sion. It was not at all certain whether 
this extreme freedom of individual 
expression was the best or speediest way 
of working out the general problem of 
style. Perhaps, some of the Committee 
suggest, closer work and _ discussion 
might have evolved the new range of 
symbols which the new movement, both 
of the artists and of the viewers, needs, 
as happened in Mexico. 


The rdle of the Artists’ Leading 
Committee was confined to getting the 
artists together, explaining the project, 
co-ordinating painters with historians, 
giving them the feeling that their work 
was not only wanted but worthwhile. 
There was not the slightest attempt at 
“regimentation.” The Committee be- 
lieved that a form of post-mortem 
discussion of the results would be a 
thousand times more valuable than any 
attempt to fix limitations of style or idea 
before the work was done. 


In fact, as Gertrude Stein told a 
startled “ Lost Generation ’”’ twenty years 
ago, “the way to do it is to do it.” 


The Albert Hall scheme has opened 
up new prospects. Artists have the 
possibility of reaching a new audience 
and working on a larger scale. Hitherto 
they have had to work in isolation on 
comparatively small canvases because 
buyers have comparatively small wall 
space. If bodies such as trade unions 
are sufficiently impressed by the Albert 
Hall murals, they have the funds to com- 
mission such work, on a more permanent 
basis. The Albert Hall panels are 
designed for hire or sale to such bodies, 
who can keep them permanently or 
exchange them. They will be exhibited 
at the Glasgow celebration in April. 
Similar paintings are being worked out 
for a meeting at Manchester in June. 


Meantime, the Communist Party has 
made a most important beginning with 
a large-scale job of communal decoration. 
The immediate results are not so 
important as the experience obtained. 
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Morris or Art and Secialism 


ILIJAM MORRIS HAS HAD MORE 
WV than his share of bad _ luck. 
Neither the kind of poetry he 


wrote, nor the kind of style in art he 
used, are at present in the fashion. 
While art has followed an_ entirely 
different path since his death, Morris’s 
own teaching and example were per- 
verted—not through his fault—into two 
of the most notable abortions of the 
20th century: Art-Nouveau/Jugendstil 
and the arty-crafty movement. 

His achievement in revolutionising the 
decorative and applied art of Europe is 
almost forgotten on this side of the 
Channel. 

He has been no luckier in his politics. 
Had he lived in Owenite or Chartist 
times, he would doubtless have been 
excavated from under the thick layer of 
mid-Victorian liberalism and displayed 
as the original and revolutionary thinker 
that he is; though, heaven knows, we 
do little enough to advertise our early 
socialist and labour theorists. But he 
did not. His period was that of the 
“socialist revival” of the 1880s, which 
even the well-meaning student too often 
regards simply as a more _ primitive 
phase of the present Labour movement, 
and thus worth only sentimental con- 
sideration. 

Revolutionaries and Communists in 
their turn have noticed that his views on 
historic, economic and political prob- 
lems were, broadly speaking, simplified 
and often somewhat uncertain restate- 
ments of Marx’s and Engels’s, and have 
naturally passed him by for the original 
classics. That is understandable, for if 
Morris is a first-rate antidote to Morri- 
son, Marx is an even better. 

It is only slowly becoming clear that 
we have in Morris, not merely a local 
pupil of Marx, but a genuine fusion of 
an established native tradition of Com- 
munism with modern scientific Socialism, 
of the kind which makes the strength of 
Communist parties in so many countries. 
But the neglect of the Left has inevitably 
meant the adoption of Morris by the 
Right wing of the Labour movement. It 
may seem incredible that this realistic, 
powerful, live fighter of a man should 
have been converted into a symbol of 
the wishy-washy sentimentalism which 
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has disfigured so much of the J.L.P. and 
Labour Party, a sort of Transport House 
equivalent to St. Theresa of Lisieux, but 
there it is. 

Some of this is no doubt due to 
straight misrepresentation. Much of it, 
as readers of orthodox Labour literature 
will appreciate, is clearly due to a simple 
inability to see what Morris was driving 
at. Whatever the reason, the effect of 
two generations of this on Morris’s 
political reputation has been as 
catastrophic as the effect of the olde 
Cotteswolde teashoppes on his artistic. 
In politics the real Morris is only now 
beginning to re-emerge ; in art he is still 
deeply buried. 

And yet—in spite of the fact that the 
dice of the past half-century have been 
heavily loaded against him—Morris has, 
somehow or other, survived, because he 
is so indisputably a “great man.” Few 
of us have an instinctive sympathy for 
his style in art—decoration as such is still 
slightly suspect—and yet a Morris chintz, 
wallpaper or carpet, a Kelmscott book 
have the presence of great art. Most of 
us are allergic to the mock-gothic prose- 
style which he affects, and yet few can 
read the Dream of John Ball unmoved. 
Morris’s career has all the elements of 
the dated and the ridiculous which used 
to make the Victorians—and especially 
the Preraphaelites, to whom he belongs— 
the happy hunting-ground for Post- 
Lytton Stracheys. Yet the most frivolous 
student of his life comes away with 
admiration and a certain humility. 

Motris makes no concessions to 20th 
century intellectuals—not even that of 
presenting himself as a- misunderstood, 
an unhappy, a frustrated, a neurotic, a 
tragic great man. He is simply a figure 
who cannot be ignored. Nobody could 
possibly patronise him. 

Morris the artist, and the even less 
fashionable (and probably rather less 
rewarding) Morris the poet, may not be 
ready for their revival yet; but there 
is every reason why Morris the theorist 
should get his due. His writings on 
Socialism have additional topicality when 
the Prime Minister (clearly ignorant of 
them) calls upon him as the patron saint 
of the present Government. 

His writings on art and society are of 
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From a photograph made on Jan. 19, 1889, 
by Emery Wétker. 

unique importance. Most of the long 

discussions on ‘“ Art and Socialism,” 

“ Art and the Revolution,” “ Art and the 

U.S.S.R.” are so much waste paper, for 

want of having considered these writings. 


Fortunately some of them are now 
accessible in Mr. Holbrook Jackson’s 
selection, a book which, like Cole’s 


Nonesuch Morris, ought to be on every 
Socialist bookshelf. 

True, if we are impolite enough to 
look the gift-horse in the mouth, we shall 
find certain defects. No selection of 
Morris’s lectures and pamphlets alone 
can give the full range of the man. 
Certain repetitions might have been 
replaced by selected excerpts from his 
writings in Commonweal and elsewhere. 
Certainly the important letter on the 
“Deeper Meaning of the Struggle” 
(Daily Chronicle, 10.11.1893) ought not 
to be left out of any collection of Morris 
on Art and Socialism. But Marxists 
have only themselves to blame if a really 
adequate beginner’s guide to Morris is 
still missing. But Mr. Jackson’s remains 
a welcome piece of work by one of the 
Old Guard without whom Morris would 
be even more misunderstood than he 
already is. 


No doubt he will continue to be mis- 
understood as a man who ttried, but 
failed, to achieve the full “ maturity ” of 
Fabianism or orthodox art-criticism; a 
“splendid failure.” But no serious 
approach to him is possible which does 
not recognise that he aimed at very 
different things. 


Thus his description of art as “the 
expression of man’s joy in work” is not 
a theory of aesthetics ; though naturally 
it entered into Morris’s aesthetics, which 
were of the standard Preraphaelite brand. 
His writings were relatively unconcerned 
with the subjective, formal approach, 
whose inadequacy as a means of judging 
the whole phenomenon of art he con- 
stantly pointed out. 


Orthodox criticism, reflecting doubtless 
the categories of a bourgeois and indi- 
vidualist world, has regarded art as an 
almost purely private affair. The 
artist—it claims-——expresses his special 
“experience” — i.e., reality transmuted 
through -his unique  personality—by 
means of certain more or less stan- 
dardised codes and patterns. These are 
caught by an ideally sensitive and recep- 
tive number of individuals, who use them 
for the equally indefinable and subjective 
purposes of developing their soul, getting 
in tune with the infinite, or the like: he 
for god only, they for god in him. That 
only very few members of the public 
approach this ideal standard is regret- 
table but irrelevant. The whole trans- 
action multiplied by as many times as 
there are artists, acts of creation or 
performance, and recipients, is Art: as 
isolated and, in objective terms, as 
inexplicable as the owl singing to the 
pussy-cat in Lear’s pea-green boat. 


Morris was not so interested in the 
special case of intensive, quasi-religious 
contemplation, which this theory attempis 
to generalise into aesthetics, as with 
Art in its wider sense as an element in 
any functioning society ; with problems 
which techniques based on individualism 
are incapable of answering, or often of 
recognising. The creative artist was not 
someone sui generis, but simply someone 
who possessed to a greater degree— 
perhaps to the point of qualitative 
transformation — something which 
inhered in every man. The act of 
creation was not a subjective, isolated 
miracle, but something which belonged, 
to a greater or lesser degree, to every 
human activity anywhere and at any 
time. The act of appreciation was not 
a “special” experience capable of 
isolation, but something like the act of 
creation, whose correlative it was, and 
from which, indeed, it was often not 
easily to be distinguished. In the present 


society—a special and, as Morris felt, 
unhealthy case — Art was sharply dis- 
tinct; but in a healthy society it was 
much nearer the state of affairs in his 
Utopia (News from Nowhere, ch.°18): 
“What used to be called art, but which 
has no name amongst us now, because 
it has become a necessary part of the 
labour of every man who produces.” 

He insisted on the indivisibility of art, 
on the error of regarding it as anything 
but a constant aspect of any functioning 
society, on the wrongness of the distinc- 
tion between artist and worker, precisely 
because he saw so clearly the sterility 
of the opposite view. The individualist 
view, the star system in art, was cele- 
brating, with Wagner and Bayreuth, its 
great triumph at the time he was writing. 
But though he recognised that it had 
produced great art, he saw that it was 
damned, because it rested art on the 
emotions of a decreasing number of 
“dilettanti fine gentlemen and ladies” 
instead of on a healthy society. 


“The old art is no longer 
no longer yields us anything save 
elegantly poetical regrets; being 
barren it has but to die, and the matter 
of moment now is, how it shall die, 
with hope or without it.” 

The Balzacs and Wagners of the 19th 
century inevitably become the Cyril 
Connollys of the 20th. 

The advantage of the Morris view 
shows itself when the fundamental 
problems of the frustration of Art are 
discussed. Subjectivism is powerless in 
their presence. Thus, most artists—even 
most Socialist artists—have considered 
Socialism simply as a structure which 
would bring them as individuals secure 
and pleasant conditions of work, a 
regular demand for their output, lots of 
jolly experiences to “create,” and some- 
how a larger, more receptive and better- 


fertile ; 


educated public: a sort of glorified War 
Artists’ Commission. But while 
Socialism can do all this, the frustration 
of Art goes too deep to be remedied by 
the mere nationalisation of patronage— 
which was in any case the old, routine 
policy of every provincial German court. 
Socialism may or may not help the 
individual artist immediately. But what 
it can do, and no other system can, is to 
recreate the social conditions under 
which alone art can flourish. That was 
Morris’s thesis. 


So far few would disagree with him. 
But where he showed his real calibre was 
in his analysis of the effects on art of 
the transition to Socialism (Aims of Art, 
pp. 82-95). He did not make the mistake 
of assuming that “the change in the 
basis of society .. . would lead us by a 
short road to the splendid new birth of 
art.” He recognised, that, in the short 
view, the choice did not necessarily 
appear as “one between dead and live 
art—Beerbohm Tree and Meyerhold, let 
us say—but quite likely as one between 
a narrow, but real “ artistic’ public and 
a vast mass of men and women brutalised 
and ignorant through generations of 
exploitation, having lost most of the old 
roots in popular tradition. The victory 
of the workers might very well “lead 
us into the desert; and art may seem 
dead amongst us; or feebly and uncer- 
tainly to be struggling in a world which 
has utterly forgotten its old glories.” Or 
again it might not. 


But even if the triumph of the workers 
led to a decline in actual artistic 
standards, it alone could create the con- 
ditions for the future rebirth of Art: 
“rather than the wheat should rot in the 
miser’s granary, I would that the earth 
should have it, that it might yet have a 
chance to quicken in the dark.” 
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The present could not, in any case, 
dictate the creative style of the future: 
“For my part I believe that if we try 
to realise the aims of art without much 
troubling ourselves what the aspect of 
the art itself shall be, we shall find we 
shall have what we want at last ; whether 
it is to be called art or not, it will at 
least be life ; and, after all, that is what 
we want.” 


But in point of fact there was every 
reason for optimism. A society without 
class exploitation must in time produce 
Art as an apple-tree fruit: 


‘“T am so confident that this equality 

will be gained that I am prepared to 
accept as the consequence of the pro- 
cess of that gain the seeming dis- 
appearance of what art is now left 
us ; because I am sure that that will 
be but a temporary loss, to be 
followed by a genuine new birth of 
art, which will be the spontaneous 
expression of the pleasure in life 
innate in the whole people.” (Daily 
Chronicle, 10.11.1893.) 

Any man capable of this kind of 
dialectics — an analysis based on a 
coherent theory of history and economics, 
fused with a profound knowledge of the 
process of creating art out of daily work 
—is worth the most serious attention. 
Morris’s abilities as a theoretical thinker 
are easy to underrate because he dis- 
liked academic jargon or continuous 
exposition, and because his interest in 
theory was limited to a particular set 
of problems which he encountered as a 
practising craftsman searching for the 
reasons for the decline in his arts. A 
good deal of the permanentiy Olympian 
features must be disentangled from the 
very obvious Victorian whiskers. 


Nevertheless, Morris is a thinker of 
very considerable stature—all the more 
important because he concentrated on 
problems with which few other revolu- 
tionaries of his ability occupied them- 
selves so intensively: problems of Art 
and Socialism, and problems of the 
structure of Communism (following 
Marx’s Gotha Programme, he was at 
pains to distinguish it from Socialism), 
which are, alas, still less than academic 
for most of the world. 


When Communism evolves out of 
Socialism, Morris’s carefully thought-out 
sketches may prove to be very much 
more to the point than other, more 
arbitrary, less historically founded, 
Utopias. The problem of Art and 
Socialism, however, is of urgent and 
immediate importance. English Socialists 
who read Morris may be proud of the 
unique and powerful contribution which 
this country has made to international 
Socialist theory through his writings. 
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BOOKS 


Art and the A.E.U. 
by Yvonne Kapp 


ART AND THE INDUSTRIAL 
REVOLUTION, by Francis D. Klingender. 
Published for Transatlantic Arts Co., 


Ltd., by Royle Publications, Ltd., 21s. 


THIS BEAUTIFUL AND INTERESTING BOOK IS 
an important contribution to knowledge of 
our cultural and social history. Art and the 
Industrial Revolution owes its origins to an 
event in 1945 which was a unique example 
of collaboration between workers and 
artists. 

It is a book that will be read eagerly by 
those who have asked themselves whether 
the artist has anything to say to the worker, 
and the worker anything of interest to tell 
the artist. 

It will be of especial interest to all those 
who believe, in the words of the Com- 
munist Manifesto, that: 


man’s ideas and conceptions, in one 
word, man’s consciousness, change with 
every change in the conditions of his 
material existence, in his social relations 
and in his social life, 


for, with a wealth of detail, it illustrates 
that text in analysing the impact of the 
swiftly changing social scene on the artists 
and writers, the thinkers and poets of the 
age of the Industrial Revolution. 

In 1920, nine Trade. Unions of engineer- 
ing workers came together to form the 
powerful Amalgamated Engineering Union 
of the present day. The A.E.U.’s Silver 
Jubilee was only one landmark on the long 
road stretching back, through the Amal- 
gamated Society of Engineers—the “ New 
Model” Union—of 1851, and the Friendly 
Societies. of Mechanics, Machinists and 
Steam Engine Makers of the 1820s and ’30s, 
to the secret clubs and combinations of 
millwrights in the late 18th century. 

The A.E.U. of 1945 decided to signalise 
its quarter-century by commemorating this 
great past and making it known, as a source 
of pride and invigoration, to its present- 
day membership of close on 900,000 
workers. A most ambitious and imagina- 
tive programme was devised, which was to 
include.a play, a history, a song, a film and 
an art exhibition dedicated to the engineer- 
ing workers of Britain and their organisation. 

Accordingly the Union approached 
writers, historians, composers, artists and 
film-makers, and set them to work. These 
brought to the task their talent and learning, 
their cultural background and creative 
ability. What the A.E.U. had to offer was 
its rich story and traditions ; also its literary 
and artistic treasures: the first not only in 
the “raw material” of its own priceless 
records, ‘but in the recently acquired 
library, inherited from John Burns, a life- 


‘long member of the Union; the second in 


the engravings by James Sharples, another 
life-long member of an earlier epoch, and 
his elaborate “Emblem,” designed for the 
ASE. 

But what, above all, the Union offered to 
the inquiring mind of the scholar, the artist 
and the writer, was the accumulated 
experience of its members and the reality— 
so obvious that it excites no attention—that 
every town—every factory, mill, mine, 
workshop, railway and shipyard—in Britain 
bears living testimony to the creativeness of 
these workers and to that of their countless, 
nameless ancestors who, for more than 150 
years, have literally changed the British 
scene. 

In the midst of the preparations for the 
1945 celebrations, which also included the 
organisation of sports festivals and 
demonstrations throughout the country, a 
small private meeting was held, where the 
A.E.U. leaders sat round a table with the 
artists and writers to discuss the progress 
of their work. That meeting, businesslike 
and undramatic as it was, may be taken as 
a moving symbol of the unity of interest 
and purpose which can animate those two 
great factors for progress: the organised 
workers and the creative artists, whose 
divorcement must impoverish the lives and 
the vision of both. 

Such a conjunction could not but be 
fruitful. 

On June 16 the exhibition, “ The Engineer 
in British Life,” organised by the Artists’ 
International Association, was opened at 
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the Whitechapel Art Gallery. On July 1— 
the actual date of the 25th anniversary— 
there was the first showing of Ralph 
Bond’s film We Who Make the Tools. On 
the following day every industrial centre of 
Britain witnessed a great concourse of 
engineers, their ancient emblems and their 
banners flying. Later in the year, the 
authoritative history by James B. Jefferys, 
The Story of the Engineers, was published ; 
and in the following March, Montagu 
Slater’s play, A Century for George, had its 
premiére at the Scala Theatre. 

Nor were these occasions confined to the 
Jubilee or limited to London. The history 
was, of course, widely disseminated through- 
out the Union membership.. Through the 
Ministry of Information, the film was made 
available for showing in provincial centres, 
in local halls and at Union Branch meet- 
ings; while, under the auspices of the Arts 
Council, the exhibition toured the main 
industrial towns for almost eighteen months. 

But to Mr. Klingender must go the credit 
for having perceived the tremendous fertility 
of this field opened up by the A.E.U.’s 
enterprise. 

His researches, undertaken in the first 
place to assemble the historical section of 
the Jubilee art exhibition, produced the 
nucleus of the present volume. Fascinating 
as that section was, it lacked what this 
book now so generously offers: a connected 
and absorbing study of the interaction of 
technical developments and _ aesthetic 
expression. 

From the first view of an English railway 
(1750)—a prim and immaculate procession 
through the park of a gentleman’s “seat ”— 
to the very early photograph of I. K. Brunel 
(1858)—jauntily posed, with cigar, top hat 
and clothes in which he has evidently slept 
for a week, against the massive chains of 
his steamship, the Great Eastern—the 
enchanting pictures tell us how the past 
appeared to contemporary eyes, in much 
the same way, the author points out, as the 
documentary film tells a modern audience of 
the world we live in. 

Sometimes, as in the illustrations from 
a series depicting the costumes of Yorkshire, 
the artist (George Walker, 1781-1856) 
introduces as a background to his figures 
their, as it were, industrial setting: in one 
case, a colliery winding shaft and loco- 
motive, in another the gaunt factory in a 
country dale. In other pictures, notably the 
melodramatic illustrations by John Martin 
(1789-1854), we are shown how the growth 
of industrialism affected the imagination of 
the illustrator, who reproduced in horrify- 
ing fantasies the mineworks and tunnellings 
of his day. Even more alarming is Martin’s 
prevision of the Albert Hall in the picture 
The Palace of Pandemonium, published as 
an illustration to Book II of Paradise Lost 
in 1824, when Kensington had still to wait 
the best part of half-a-century for its stark 
materialisation. 

It is interesting to note that this gentle- 
man, besides influencing, and being 
influenced by, the engineering feats of his 
time, himself entertained a variety of 
practical schemes, 


“In 1836,” says Mr. Klingender, “ the 
artist who thrilled the public year by year 
with his visions of cosmic doom, invited 
them to invest their savings in the Metro- 
politan Sewage Manure Company, which 
he was then floating.” 


Mr. Klingender’s erudite text sparkles 
with such sidelights on the lives and work 
of the artists, writers and philosophers who 
saw and recorded, with varying degrees of 
hope and fear, faith and despair, the intro- 
duction and rise of the machine age. 

He shows—and the illustrations he has 
chosen amply demonstrate—that the visual 
artist, no less than the poet and_philo- 
sopher, in assimilating the new social scene, 
himself underwent profound changes. We 


are shown the interplay of ideas and 
techniques, the emergence of the technical 
draughtsman and the industrial designer, 
while the author traces the several traditions 
of style and method which the artists 
brought to their new subjects. 

The engines, the premises, the techniques 
and the surroundings of nascent indus- 
trialism are at first portrayed—as in the 
case of the first railway, already mentioned 
—in the traditional manner of the archi- 
tectural “prospect” and topographical] 
drawings of the early 18th century. Then 
comes the school of the “romantic view”: 


“Coal pits on remote heaths, cavernous 
quarries in the mountains, mills on the 
banks of streams and, above all, the iron 
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works with their smoking lime-kilns, 

blazing furnaces and _ noisy forges, 

appealed to the seekers of the picturesque 
as perfect examples of the sublime.” 

We see, too, how the developments of 
technique—the introduction of mezzotint, 
stipple and aquatint engraving, of colour 
reproduction and _ lithography—themselves 
the results of new machines, affected and 
determined artistic expression; as did also 
the rising demands made upon art and the 
artist by the British industrialists who were 
bidding (then as now) for the international 
luxury market. (Mr. Klingender tells us 
that the firm of Wedgwood and Bentley 
required no less than 1,282 views. of country 
mansions and gardens for the table service 
they were commissioned to make for 
Catherine II of Russia in 1773.) 

Running like a thread through the mass 
of fascinating detail concerning the artists’ 
manner and means is the theme of their 
ideological response to the new industrial 
world about them, a response which under- 
goes radical change as the age advances and 
they perceive that this new industrial world 
is peopled by a powerful, and growing, 
class of new industrial men. Industrial 
sights are described by writers in terms of 
“awe” and “terror,” workers as “ wrath- 
ful monsters” and “maddened men,” 
while the artists depict—as in the views 
of the Black Country, the Lymington 
Iron Works and the Brick Lane Gas Light 
Establishment—scenes which evoke, and 
are very plainly intended to evoke, thoughts 
of brimstone and eternal punishment. 

These changes reflect the growing con- 
flicts of a society in which the majority is 
now enslaved and unquiet in their slavery, 
presaging the time when an art critic (P. 
Hamerton) will write, in 189]: 

“There is M. Pissarro, who . . . has so 
little objection to ugly objects that in one 
of his pictures the tower of a distant 
cathedral is nearly obliterated by a long 
chimney and the smoke that issues from 
it... By this needless degree of fidelity, 
M. Pissarro loses one of the great advan- 
tages of painting ’— 

namely, the rejection of the real world in 
which the painter lives. 

On the one hand we have the Hawkins 
coloured lithograph of Stephenson’s tubular 
railway bridge, and the picture of the 
viaduct of Ivy Bridge, two exquisite scenes, 
showing the marvels of the new construc- 
tions in idyllic settings, both produced in 
1848; on the other hand, we have the 
lacerating life-story of the English navvy, 
told in his own words to Henry Mayhew 
in 1849: the navvy without whose sufferings 
and sweat those constructions would not 
have been, the skill and ingenuity of their 
inventors, the taste and talent of their 
portrayers utterly in vain. 

Mr. Klingender is to be thanked for this 
fine work; and not least for having 
demonstrated that those who represent the 
productive forces moulding our society and 
those who give creative expression, in word 
or picture, to what emerges, new, from 
those forces, have a great deal of common 
interest. 

The production is charming. the more so 
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since the charge of a guinea today for a 
book is by no means a guarantee of the 
pleasure here afforded by the well-designed 
page, the agreeable type and format, and 
the valuable indices, to say nothing of the 
16 colour plates (all except two beautifully 
reproduced), and the 61 excellent half-tone 
illustrations. By present standards this 
altogether admirable book is very cheap 
indeed. 


Shorter Notices 


THE KID, by Conrad 
Lehmann, 5s. 


by A. L. Lloyd 


THE KID 1S SOMETHING OF A SURPRISE. 
Aiken always wrote poetry like a fastidious 
hermit, living alone, thinking aloud, and, as 
hermits will, hoping that someone was 
listening at the keyhole. And now here he 
comes out of his private room, raising his 
voice, calling the names of a hundred 
popular heroes, and making quite a public 
kind of epic, a folk-epic some would call 
it; and that is the last thing his readers 
had expected. 

If the Kid of the title is any one person, 
he is William H. Bonney (b. 1859, d. 1881), 
best known as Billy the Kid, and clearest 
remembered as Jane Russell’s  tussling 
partner in The Outlaw. This is how Aiken 
describes him: 


Aiken. = Jolin 


Westward he rode, and the masks he wore: 
southward he rode, and the names he bore. 
Roared into town like a railroad train, 
notched his gun, then notched it again. 
He called his home the enchanted mesa: 
came like a rustler, went like a greaser: 
was twenty times shot and thirty times 


hung, 
forty times and fifty 
Sprung. 

But, in fact, the Kid in the poem is not 
only Billy. He is a composite of all manner 
of folk heroes, and he takes on the shape of 
each in  turn—Blackstone, Boone, Kit 
Carson, Paul Revere, Railroad Willie and 
Steamboat Bill (and many others who aren’t 
folk heroes at all, but who, by being lumped 
along with the darlings of common folk, 
catch a kind of legendary reflection: 
Audubon, Melville, Henry Adams, even 
Emily Dickinson). 

The poem is about thirty pages long. It 
is heroic; its meaning is made: clear; it 
takes its strength from the use Aiken makes 
of the popular giants whose names have 
been magnified by the next-to-bookless 
folk. It is an epic, using a folk mythology 
to preach a special sermon. On _ that 
account it.is of unusual interest to us; for 
many English poets, especially of the Left, 
fancy doing something of the sort, but as 
a rule they don’t know how to go about it. 

The Americans have a big pull, in that 
their writers (except those who are so far 
from this world that they don’t know great 
A from a bull’s foot) are well acquainted 
with what is valid and vulgar in the popular 
mythology of their land. They know just 
the kind of profane and hilarious charac- 
ters that haunt the imagination of their 
common fellow men; and sometimes they 


captured times 


know how to exploit those same characters. 

English poets who try to use folk 
myths ‘“‘so as to get out among the masses ” 
(as one of them put it), find it a harder 
affair. They are likely to get bogged down 
with Robin Hood and John Ball, and then 
they have the devil’s own job pulling them- 
selves out of the medieval mess. The 
trouble, with us, is to find the valid folk 
hero. The difficulty is to know where to 
look. 

Our failure lies in our approach. We 
tend to think of folklore as a thing of the 
past, a survival from primitive times; and, 
of course, it’s not only that, it’s a living 
thing as well. To paraphrase the great Van 
Gennep, folklore is any way of feeling, 
saying or doing a thing, which differentiates 
the masses from the classes. 

Folklore is not only Finn McCumhaill, 
it is Little Audrey, too; not only Godiva, 
but also Jane. Those studying the nature 
of popular myths are too often snobbish. 
They'll accept only what is primitive, and 
they'll turn up their noses at what is con- 
temporary—or, worse, they won’t even 
notice it’s there. So.all they are left with 
is the folksy, the cute, the self-conscious, 
the antiquarian, the old coin that’s no 
longer legal tender among the commoners 
who first minted it. 

An American who knows about these 
things says that folklore is any product of 
the popular imagination that travels and 
sticks. That’s fair enough, if you allow for 
the way the said product transforms itself 
in. the course of travelling and _ sticking. 
To get an idea of the changing shape of a 
popular myth, it is more profitable to read 
your daily newspapers than a shelf-full of 
anthropology textbooks. 

If you want to move people by invoking 
popular myths, you won't do it with some- 
thing mugged up out of the Golden Bough. 
because though the old folk mind is still 
with us, it is working under new, indus- 
trial conditions, much estranged from the 
folklore of the rural past. 

There is the Deathless Hero, for instance, 
the most pathetic of the beliefs of the 
common folk. He is not just the long-dead 
St. George or King Arthur, turning up again 
in the nick of time. He is Gordon, too, 
believed by millions, a full generation after 
Khartoum, to be hiding in the desert, biding 
his hour. He is Parnell, credited with lead- 
ing a Boer comimando (and when he failed 
to show up in 1916, there were many who 
couldn't make it out). He is Aiken’s own 
Billy the Kid, still reported alive at El 
Paso in 1926, forty-five years after Sheriff 
Pat Garrett had shot him dead in Pete 
Maxwell’s bedroom at Fort Sumner, New 
Mexico, at midnight, July 14th, 1881. 

Aiken’s heroes are of this kind; people’s 
dream heroes, who don’t get their sanction 
from religion or some out-of-sight tradi- 


1 Yeats tried out Oisin and the Houlihan 
woman, and he failed ; later he took to using 
Pearse and Connolly, and then he really 
struck sparks from the popular imagination. 
But remember, Pearse and Connolly were 
heroes for a whole nation, not just for a 
Left minority. 


(Continued on Page 182) 
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tion that lives only in the textbooks. They 
are heroes strictly of this world; that is 
their power. The way the poet has used 
his popular giants is something to admire ; 
though for my taste, the purpose to which 
they are put is not so admirable. What 
has attracted Aiken is the outlaw, the un- 
sociable, the shiftless hero determined to 
remain outside society. 

Many American giants are figures of free- 
dom and the open spaces. They have in 
them the restlessness of the old pioneers, 
always marching ahead of civilisation (or 
running away from it), who used to say: 
When I see the smoke of a neighbour’s 
chimney, it’s time to move on. That is the 
kind of fellow Aiken takes, and he turns 
him into a lone wolf symbol of the man 
always at odds with society, always on the 
run from his fellows in order to reach the 
freedom of the heart and the privacy of 
the secret soul. 

It does look as if, somehow, Aiken had 
wanted to write the poem of all America. 
Now, the greatest of the American folk 
heroes are not the misfits, the out-of-steps, 
the fugitives from their fellow men. They are 
giants like John Henry, Paul Bunyan, Casey 
Jones. They are the Up-and-Doers, the 
fellows who build railways and chop forests 
for all men. They are heroes with brains as 
well as brawn, and ready to use both for 
mankind’s benefit. They are sociable mon- 
sters who can handle nature like a toy, and 
enjoy a good Jaugh while they’re at it. 
They are much like ordinary working 
people, magnified a thousand times, and, like 
ordinary working people, they have often 
forgotten more about the soul of man than 
all the puzzled questing misfits will ever 
know. 

If you believe that the proper study of 
mankind is self, you will believe Aiken. 
If you don’t, you can still be impressed 
and enriched by this vigorous, fresh and 
intelligent poem. And don’t trust those who 
tell you it’s like Wachel Lindsay. Those 
same folk would probably say Yeats was 
like Housman. 


THE AXE OF WANDSBEK, by Arnold 
Zweig, Hutchinson, 12s. 6d. 


A BOAT FOR ENGLAND. by Sigurd 
Evensmo, Eyre and Spottiswoode, 8s. 6d. 


by Jack Beeching 


BASED ON A CASUALLY ENCOUNTERED NEWS- 
item, The Axe of Wandsbek describes how 
a nearly brankrupt butcher of Hamburg ac- 
cepts from an old comrade, now a climbing 
Nazi business man, the lucrative job of 
temporary headsman. Four Communists, 
condemned on trifling evidence and im- 
prisoned for years, are to have their heads 
chopped off as a sideshow to the Fiihrer’s 
forthcoming visit. Hamburg’s official heads- 
man is ill, and a substitute must, at all 
costs, be found. Albert Teetjen does the 
job with professional expertise, but finds his 
shop boycotted and his financial position no 
better. Within a year, he and his wife are 
driven to suicide. 
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The governor and doctor in the prison 
share between them some books from a small 
library forfeited by one of the executed 
men. Reading of these books, secret dis- 
cussion, a whole train of circumstances 
triggered off by the executions led them to 
criticise and condemn the régime, and to 
eventual sympathy with an upper-class 
opposition. 


Those who wish to understand the im- 
potence when faced with the Nazi menace 
of the liberal, commercial, and professional 
classes in Germany, need look no further 
than this novel by the author of Sergeant 
Grischa. The chain of fear and self-interest 
binding, seemingly against their will, the 
bourgeoisie to the Nazi Party, is here ex- 
posed in all its tortuous windings. 


The passionate, detailed memories of the 
exile and the sober creative integrity of one 
who upheld the traditions of German cul- 
ture beyond his country’s frontier, are com- 
bined in this panoramic revelation of how 
traditional values disintegrated under the 
pressure of Fascist corruption. In notable 
contrast to much exile literature, there is no 
self-justification or arbitrary apportioning of 
praise and blame. Zweig’s concern is with 
the motivations of real human beings. He 
is wise enough to wish to understand his 
enemies. 


The least felicitous parts of this book are 
those in which the narrative is forced to in- 
clude references to contemporary political 
events. This insertion of merely illustra- 
tive material is constantly breaking down the 
emotional tension which grows from the 
interplay of human relationships and makes 
the author's purpose at once more trans- 
parent and less powerful. 


It is debatable whether the literary virtues 
of A Boat For England are such as to com- 
pensate for the headache provoked by read- 
ing a book printed in six-point type. This 
Norwegian novel describes the experiences 
of a Resistance group imprisoned after an 
attempted flight to England. Incident is 
subordinated to a series of long and rather 
naive philosophical discussions about Power 
and Fear and Love. The chief protagonist 
is a factory worker, though not one of the 
militant type—the author is careful to point 
out that he is only a half-hearted trade- 
unionist—who is so uninstructed on political 
questions that one begins to imagine that he 


may have been manufactured in Capek’s 


robot factory. His creator is able to lick all 
comers with his mularky about Love and 
Tolerance by the well-tried expedient of 
turning all the tougher opponents into stuffed 
dummies with a stream of slogans issuing 
from their mouths. 


After so many novels of Occupied Europe 
which have, albeit sometimes grudgingly, 
given a place of honour in the fight against 
Nazism to fighters from the working-class, 
it is, perhaps, only fair to give the other side 
a go. But even the honoured laurels of the 
Resistance will not disguise to the politically 
aware the features of our old workshop 
friend, Joe Soap, who was always ready to 
do half an hour’s work in twenty minutes, 
and who when kicked in one place was 
perfectly willing to turn the other cheek. 
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Reund the Art Galleries 
by Richard Carline 


DURING THE LAST WEEK OF THE CHAGALL 
Exhibition at the Tate, the crowd seemed 
quite as large as at the recent Van Gogh 
show. I don’t suppose that anyone, even 
the Arts Council, who organised the 
exhibition, expected another such demon- 
stration of people’s interest in modern 
painting. 

In some ways this popularity of the 
Chagalls was the more remarkable and 
encouraging of the two. After all, Chagall’s 
work is not easy for the layman to swallow. 
It is quite as provocative as that of 
Picasso. It is not backed by the romantic 
appeal which madness gave to Van Gogh’s 
short career. If this exhibition had been 
held a few years ago, it would have been 
far more violently denounced. 

Moving round with the crowd, one felt the 
serious attention of obvious sincerity of the 
artist touched them, that they understood 
that the painting of a train upside down or a 
hand with six fingers was not just a plot to 
fool people, but had a serious meaning if 
they would grasp it. 

Chagall’s work can be divided into two 
main periods—the early Cubist phase of the 
years before World War I and the recent 
work done during and since the war in the 
U.S.A. 

In the recent work, one misses the more 
concrete form and colour relationship of 
his Cubist period with its yellow, vermilion 
and black. This is replaced by a more 
mystical surrealism, characterised by his 
blue and pink schemes. There is neverthe- 
less an extraordinary consistency through- 
out—the love of childhood recollections of 
the Russian village life, iis poultry, cows, 
bringing up of families and people in the 
street. These are the visions which recur 
in nearly all his work. 


The war did a lot to make London more 
of an international art centre. For this 
we owe a good deal to the Polish artists. 
Not all Poles living here are followers of 
General Anders or the former Government 
in Exile. The Polish artists’ presence here 
is welcomed by their Government, which 
regards them as valuable ambassadors of 
culture living where they can best practise 
their art. 

Two of the Polish painters are holding 
one-man shows—Ruszkowski at the Roland, 
Browse and Delbanco Gallery in Cork 
Street, and Zulawski at Gimpel’s in Duke 
Street. 


OUR TIME is interested in critical work 
dealing with any of the arts and in reports 
of local cultural activities, as well as in short 
stories and poems. Manuscripts should be 
addressed to the Editor, OUR TIME, 28/29, 
Southampton Street, W.C.2. 


Ruszkowski does not try to disguise the 
strong influence of Bonnard, which is felt 
by many of the Polish artists. | Neverthe- 
less, he has a very individual range of 
colour. This exhibition should establish him 
among the foremost contemporary painters. 

Another aspect of Polish painting is to 
be seen in the Galleries of the Hampstead 
Artists’ Council, Hampstead Hill Gardens, 
where the Polish school of painting is con- 
ducted by Henryk Gotlib with Ruszkowski 
assisting. The school is holding an exhibi- 
tion of students’ work. Mahy of them 
seem to be much more than students. They 
have learnt something about colour and 
how to use it, which isn’t very apparent in 
the work of most of the London art schools. 


The series of “Under Thirties” exhibi- 
tions at the A.J.A. Centre, 15, Lisle Street, 
have proved such a success that they are 
now planning a Third Part for graphic 
artists under thirty. Artists over thirty are 
wondering what can be done for them. 
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A Regional Survey 


by Patricia Green 


HARD UPON THE MAIN B.B.C. SILVER JUBILEE 
celebrations have come the lesser anniver- 
saries of the Regionals. How have they 
developed in recent years? Radio, as a 
nation-wide element of our culture, should 
reflect the colouring and variation in local 
tradition and creative activity all over 
Britain. The Regionals alone can perform 
this task. 

Originally, the Regionals were low-power 
transmitters relaying the Home or National 
programmes for the benefit of listeners 
within a radius of twenty miles or so. Later, 
they began to produce a few programmes 
of their own, while the relay from London 
remained their chief function. This remains 
the pattern today, although recently some- 
what greater autonomy has been allowed. 

What is the value of this type of Regional 
broadcasting? It hardly provides a full re- 
flection of the vitality or special qualities of 
local cultural activities, but it goes some way 
towards it. It is a good and valuable thing, 
for a start, to broadcast news and talks of 
local interest, provided the material is not 
allowed to grow too detailed, and thus 
parochial. 

But there should be even greater latitude 
for Regionals, especially in repeating and 
exchanging their own feature programmes. 
For often the Regional feature, object of 


derision to many London radio critics, finds 


a welcoming and appreciative audience 
among those people for whom it was in fact 
devised. 

The Regional orchestras rarely receive 
praise for their hard work and high level of 
performance, save when they are allowed to 
give public concerts. On many occasions 
the Northern and Scottish Orchestras especi- 
ally give performances of standard works 
far better than those we hear from the still- 


overworked B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 
itself, 

But one general technical fault still mars 
the result of the Home frequency listener: 
the quality of the land-line transmission 
flattens the reproduction by apparently 
eliminating “top” and some of the bass. 
A simple test of this is to re-tune to the 
Regional: frequency itself, from which 
quality is usually far better. 

Curiously enough, the tie-up between the 
Regionals and local activities is best exempli- 
fied in the Children’s Hour. Local schools 
and other children’s organisations are en- 
couraged to produce concerts and other 
items for broadcasting, while Regional 
plays and features are regularly included. 
This practice gives a realistic and pleasing 
diversity to a “ National” programme. 

A special case is Welsh Regional, which 
recently celebrated its Jiwbili Arian, or Sil- 
ver Jubilee. This station is interesting since 
it is the only one of the six which broad- 
casts seriously in two languages. Scotland 
puts out only about an hour a week in 
Gaelic, whereas at least a third of Welsh 
Regional’s own transmission is in the Welsh 
language. 

Does this dual language policy succeed 
in pleasing everyone? By no means. The 
cleavage is of course between the bilingual, 
mainly Welsh-speaking west and north, and 
the mainly English-speaking east and south. 
Inhabitants of the former want more Welsh, 
but are against a separate transmitter for the 
Welsh language; while people from the 
latter area are so irritated by the intrusion 
of an incomprehensible tongue that they 
regard their Regional with hostility. 

The recent discussion Turn It Off—It’s in 
Welsh aired some of these problems, but 
added little in the way of positive proposals. 
The suggestion that current radio Welsh 
lessons will help is farcical, for English- 
speakers in Wales are unlikely to sit down 
and learn another tongue solely in order 
to enjoy a few hours a week from the 
Regional station. 

At the same time there is a strong national 
consciousness among the myriad Welshmen 
who cannot speak a word of the Welsh 
language. This is why a fairly new pro- 
gramme such as Welsh Rarebit, a regular 
variety feature, commands support and 
appreciation from all sections, since it is 
truly national in emphasis. 

In South Wales, at least, this programme 
is as much discussed as Itma was at the 
height of its popularity, and with as good 


_reason. E. Eynon Evans’ characters in The 


Adventures of Tommy Trouble are quite as 
acceptable as Colonel Chinstrap or Mona 
Lott; nor is there any hint here, thank God, 
of Northern Music Hall or its like. 

It has been suggested that the English- 
speaking Welshman can solve his problems 
by re-tuning to another frequency. But this 
advice would only be sound if reception 
were adequate. It is not; and this fact 
incidentally makes mockery of the old theory 
of “regional competition,” for it is not 
possible with most receivers to hear all 
Regionals well enough to obtain a compre- 


hensive survey of the culture of the various 
localities. 

It is to be hoped that Frequency Modula- 
tion, with its freedom from interference and 
its improved quality, will allow us eventually 
to listen at will to Belfast or Plymouth, 
while many more channels should be avail- 
able for purely local listening, and for the 
solution of language and other problems in 
Wales and Scotland. 

The Home Service also serves as the Lon- 
don Regional. For transmitting purposes 
this is adequate; but the character of Lon- 
don Regional programmes bears no relation 
to the locality they are supposed to serve. 

London itself, it is true, is represented by 
a spate of professional outside broadcasts. 
But this Regional caters for people living 
south-east of a line roughly drawn from 
Norwich to Southampton—a vast area with 
marked variation in local problems and ways 
of life. None of this variety is reflected in 
London Regional transmissions, and the his- 
torical process whereby London milks the 
surrounding countryside dry is more than 
proportionately reflected in its Regional 
programmes. 

The old demand for a south-eastern station 
remains, for here, no less than elsewhere, 
there is material for local documentaries and 
features. 

But in fact, nothing of south-eastern life 
is broadcast unless it carries a “national ” 
interest. If the system of local transmitters 
is adequately to reflect the coloration of our 
national way of life, there are problems of 
transmitter power, programme allocation, 
studio presentation and the rest to be solved 
all over Britain. 

But the creation of a south-eastern 
Regional is as important as these. For until 
the whole system is given a true balance, it 
is unlikely to achieve its wider function. 


THREAT &E 


by James Forsyth 


TwO PRODUCTIONS HAVE RECENTLY RAISED 
the whole question of the effect on our 
drama of the documentary technique. This 
technique is something which many people 
associate with the words “modern” and 
“progressive” in relation to theatre form. 
The kind of documentary techniques 
employed by this sort of drama is leading 
us in the opposite direction from progress, 
right back to a new form of the “slice of 
life” drama. 

The authors of The Vigil and Cockpit 
will kick against being closely associated 
under the one heading, but they have 
important similarities. 

The Vigil was about the disappearance 
of the body of Jesus Christ after His 
crucifixion, It “put on the stand ”—with 
all the vapid vulgarity that implies—the 
case for and against the Resurrection. 
Whether we like it or not, that is popular 
subject-matter which will attract audiences 
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if only for sensational reasons. Cockpit 
dealt with the repatriation of Displaced 
Persons from Germany just efter cessation 
of hostilities. Its scene was a German 
theatre which was being used as a clearing 
house. The scene of The Vigil was a 
modern American court-room. 

In both pieces there is an all-out attempt 
all the time to persuade the audience that 
what it is seeing is “natural” stuff—is life ; 
not drama. And it is a part of this forced 
naturalism that it tries to persuade its 
audience that it isn’t audience at all by 
addressing it in one case as Jury to the Trial 
and in the other the D.P.s in the German 
theatre. 

We have largely lost the very vital con- 
vention of playing to the audience ; but this 
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is a process which heightens the feeling of 
the people in the seats that they are audi- 
ence. It makes them feel in position, and 
in sympathy with the drama. The other 
business makes them feel out of position and 
in a state of responsibility for the drama. 

There are audience participation moments 
in some plays which can only increase the 
audience’s feelings of being the watchers 
of and receivers of dramatic experience. 
But anything which puts dramatic respon- 
sibility on the shoulders of the audience is 
asking for trouble. They are not active 
artistically—within the art-form of theatre ; 
they are the passive necessity of the 
dramatic process—the group to be outside 
of, listening, looking, and capable of taking 
in all the play, mainly by virtue of the very 
fact that they are not in a position of 
responsibility to any particular part of it. 

The Resurrection piece does not clamber 
in and out of the proscenium opening as the 
other does; its most interesting contribution 
to false realities is how it takes a great story 
out of its real sphere—which is the vital 
sphere of an imagined past—and plumps it 
down in the “naturalised” here-and-now of 
an American court-room. It makes the 
Devil “real” by making him the wicked 
Counsel for Prosecution and makes the 
Defending Angel a “real” advocate in a 
lounge suit. Jt short-circuits imagination— 
which is a constructive, creative process—and 
tries ‘to present the story in’ “real life.” 
terms. Clues to the degree of “reality” 
are “Mr.” Saul of Tarsus and a Pilate who 
would pass unnoticed in the American 
Consular Service. 

Having established superficial reality by 
this sort of naturalism, it then goes into 
action in the completely honest, nothing-up- 
my-sleeve way of the conjuror. It proceeds, 
with the sort of honesty we associate with 
the documentary technique, to present the 
case for and against the Resurrection. In 
other words, it lets the two sides fight it 
out, with the audience feeling that there 
are no holds barred and that, as the facts 
for both sides are so freely expressed, the 
true facts must emerge and Truth win the 
day. 

Now, this sort of suggestion of artless 
honesty within an art is interesting and 
should be pondered. The other piece has 
it too, and sustains the same documentary 
game. Both seem to present open un- 
biased fact; and yet both have something 
up their sleeves. 

In the first, it is all too shockingly obvious 
in the ending, where a judge sums up and 
insinuates the bias which resolves the piece: 
into a hymn-singing finale. 

In the second, we see up the sleeve when 
a case of bubonic plague is suspected and 
the D.P.s seem about to deal with some- 
thing which grows towards dramatic 
tesolution. 

_In both cases what is up the sleeve is a 
bit of dramatic intention. Yet neither of 
these pieces presumes to intend any con- 
clusion. Lack of intention supports their 
“honesty.” Both present a bit of Life—a 
considerable slice—which has no resolution 
and depends for vitality on naturalism ; yet 
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both are billed as plays, and do not remain 
content with being documentaries. One 
quite honestly lapses into bits of drama 
and the other dishonestly makes a_last- 
minute attempt to reach dramatic resolution, 

Why is it that both these pieces, while 
being shockingly exciting in little cheap 
ways, are disgustingly without vitality in 
the biggest ways ? 

The answer is roughly this: they are not 
creations. They are slices of life mas- 
querading as drama simply because they 
utilise theatrical means to demonstrate the 
stuff of the slice. They refer back to Life 
without having resolved anything. The 
effort is uncreative. They ape life and 
within the sphere of a great art deny the 
artifices that art must use. They employ 
tricks but they do not take life and by art 
make it vital within a theatre. Creation 
works in forms that have entity—not slices. 
A drama is a complete form. 

It is no mere arty nonsense to say that 
a drama is a complete and abstractable 
entity with a reality which is not the same 
as that of its subject-matter. 

It is no use trying to vitalise our theatre 
by a new form of artless naturalism—an 
invasion of the theatre by Life. The 
vitality of the theatre will grow within the 
art of the theatre and from a deep know- 
ledge of Life which admits the sober 
necessity for such Art. 

But this is not an attack against honest 
Documentary Drama. In its sphere—which 
is educational—there is a good job for it 
to do. 


| JOHNNY MINER 


W.0.A. Production 


THE WORKERS’ MUSIC ASSOCIATION (W.M.A.) 
Opera Group is working on a stage per- 
formance of the ballad opera Johnny Miner, 
originally broadcast by the B.B.C. Home 
Service in December, 1947, and February, 
1948. 

Johnny Miner’s script was written by 
D. G. Bridson around ballads collected by 
A. L. Lloyd and arranged by Matyas Seiber. 
The W.M.A. Opera Group felt that it was 
exactly the sort of work that should carry 
on the policy begun with their performance 
in 1946 of Inglis Gundry’s The Partisans, 
which was based upon Yugoslav, Czech, 
Russian and Greek folk music and dedicated 
to the anti-Fascist movement in Europe. 

The ballad opera, in a form similar to 
the documentary, was an innovation at the 
B.B.C. Bridson had had a hand in The 
Man Who Went to War, with a text by the 
Negro poet, Langston Hughes, in America. 
‘There is reason to believe that it met with 
hostility inside Broadcasting House, not only 
on account of the innovation in form. But 
it was a big listener success. 

The W.M.A. Opera Group, composed of 
amateurs who come from their day-time 
jobs to rehearse twice a week, faced the task 
of translating a radio script into terms of 
the stage—another innovation. They 


persuaded Powell Lloyd, of Sadler’s Wells, 
to produce it. Lloyd has had all-round ex- 
perience as actor, singer, designer and 
producer at the Dublin Gate, Malvern, Old 
Vic and Sadler’s Wells. 


A. L. Lloyd’s songs are not confined to 
North-Eastern England where the scene is 
laid. The subject is coal. The aim is to get 
the feel of coal and colliers. So two Irish 
ballads and an American strike song have 
been integrated into the script. 


The importance of this ballad-docu- 
mentary form was fairly fully discussed at 
the time of the B.B.C. performances, while 
A. L. Lloyd returns to the underlying idea 
of the folk hero and the recasting of the 
folk ballad in the industrial age elsewhere 
in this issue of OuR Time. 


The present importance is that its per- 
formance by a group of workers under 
professional skilled direction can be made a 
part of the continuance of the tradition of 
musical work done by workers for workers 
in the idiom and material that is in turn 
part of the tradition. 


Berchtold Brecht and Hanns Eisler notably 
worked on this in pre-Hitler Germany. It 
has, of course, been a leading activity in 
the U.S.S.R. since the Revolution, and Alan 
Bush took the lead in bringing it to England, 
especially with Eisler’s music, in the Thirties. 


Johnny Miner will be performed at the 
Rudolf Steiner Hali, from Tuesday, April 27, 
to Saturday, May 1, inclusive. 


CARL LAWTON PRESENTS 


| FILMS | 


by John Mortimer 


LE CORBEAU—The Rialto. 


THE UNCONQUERED — Carlton, Hay- 
market. 


I WISH WITH ALL MY HEART THAT THIS LIST 
were different, that 1 was reviewing three or 
four small, intelligent, cheaply-made British 
films. But little has come out of British 
studios except fired technicians and one 
over-produced vehicle for Mr. Granger. As 
we sit and wait for the half-million pound 
Hamlet to grind its way out of the Rank 
Organisation, we are still dependent on 
imports for entertainment. 

The imports this month are remarkable, 
a tin of peach fed, real, ripe old Hollywood 
ham and a little masterpiece, dry and bitter 
as a black olive, from France. Mr. Cecil 
B. de Mille has thought up, and improved 
on, a lot of very old ideas. 

Do you remember the Witch Doctor's 
torture scene in Sanders of the River, where 
the heroine is tied to a stake while un- 
pleasant gentlemen in Picasso-like masks 
flit around working up to the disembowel- 
ment? This happens to Miss Paulette 
Goddard in The Unconquered, only she is 
wearing long frilly drawers while the 


medicine men give her a singe with red 
hot stakes. 


You recall the corpses who held 


eoneerts 


14 APRIL DENNIS BRAIN Horn 


22 APRIL GEORGE STRATTON, SHEILA RANDELL 


G MAW SHEILA RANDELL Pianoforte 


LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


LEADER: GEORGE STRATTON CONDUCTOR ERIC BALL 
BUFFET FROM 6.15 & IN INTERVAL CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER 


CONCERTS START AT 7 p.m. 5s, 4s, 3s, RES. 


EDAC, 


PARLIAMENT MANSIONS, 


2s. UNRES. 


ABBEY ORCHARD STREET 
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the fort in Beau Geste. Those stiffs are 
back again, but this time they are marching 
to the relief dangling from wagons. Mr. de 
Mille’s bathing scene has detériorated since 
he gave us Claudette Colbert in asses’ milk. 
To make up for this there’s a nice bit of 
acrobatics in and around Niagara Falls and 
some snazzy flagellation which is no 
doubt in accordance with modern. tastes. 
We have gone far since the days when 
sadism was a straightforward business of 
lions and Christians. 

Of course it's efficient, competently 
directed, smoothly cut and photographed 
in those cheerful colours which used ta 
adorn the lid of the better box of biscuits. 
Of course it’s also funny. 

It’s ham, but, in a way, to love the 
cinema is to never lose your affection for 
ham. The galloping Indians, the chase on 
the rapids, the final kiss, these are very 
deep legends in the cinema and by their 
speed, their force and their universal 
appeal, they form the basis of much of our 
excitement. 

Henri Georges Cluzot did not forget the 
cheap seats when he made Le Corbeau 
either. His film moves quickly, a rare pace 
for a French film, and is a wonderfully 
tense, exciting, randy piece of work. It is 
also, deep down in its intelligent pessi- 
mistic heart, a film about evil. 


On the surface the story is 
poison pen in a little French town. Against 
the background of a Maupassant. story, 
Cluzot unfolds his plot. It's a plot full of 
surprises, and the skill with which the back- 
ground is used makes this film very good 
indeed. The sets were designed by Andrey 
Andrejev, whose décor was an undeserved 
assistance to Anna Karenina. The hospital 
walls seem to press down on the despair- 
ing patient, the schoolmaster’s wife’s bed 
to be built for pretentious sensuality, the 
shabby study of the elderly doctor con- 
structed to drive a man to despair. Sound 
is used most remarkably, the maddening 
clatter of the> schoolchildren, the whiff of 
organ music, heavy as incense, which comes 
in the chase past the church. 


about a 


There is one violent scene, a lover’s 
meeting and then a quarrel when a second 
woman arrives, which takes place in the 
church and is played in awe-stricken 
whispers. It is a long time since I've seen 
anything so simple and effective. Notice 
also the way the pompous funeral oration 
gives way to hysteria, and that the lynching 
crowd is never seen at all, their terrifying 
pursuit is done entirely on the sound track, 
and the only figures the fugitive nurse sees 
are the two silent policemen. 

Such points as these should never be 
sought in a film, but if, looking back, you 
remember them, be sure the director has the 
cinema in his bones. 

The film is about evil, or rather it is 
about a doctor who thinks he can divide 
evil sharply from good. He learns that 
life isn’t so simple, or so dreadful, or so 
good as he thinks, and as he learns he 
becomes capable of compassion. If a film 
is to have a moral, I can't think of a better. 
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RECORDS 


by Thomas Sharp 


A REVIEWER, WITH ONLY A LIMITED AMOUNT 
of space at his disposal once a month, can 
hardly hope to give due attention to all 
the records which reach him. Some 
arbitrary selection must be made. For this 
reason, I am _ overlooking a number of 
important albums this month, to devote a 
little space to some solo recordings which 
will have a wide appeal. 


H.M.V. DAI876. 

Clair de Lune. 
NO ENGLISH SINGER HAS EVER REACHED THE 
heart of French music with the understand- 
ing of Maggie Teyte. A pupil of Jean de 
Reszke, she came into contact with French 
musicians and musical life at an early age, 
singing Mélisande at Debussy’s own request. 
Her approach to these songs of Fauré could 
hardly be bettered. 


DECCA K1624-5. MAHLER: 
fahrenden Gesellen. 
EUGENIA ZARESKA IS A YOUNGER SINGER THAN 
Miss Teyte, but she has already the same 
gift of identifying herself with her subject. 
Eduard van Beinum conducts the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra in a_ beautifully 
controlled performance, in which the 
balance between singer and orchestra is 


Where to hear the 


Faure : Le Secret and 


Lieder eines 


entirely satisfactory. If the name of Mahler 
deters you, no better introduction than these 
discs can be found. 


DECCA K1632. ScHUBERT: Gretchen am 
Spinnrade and Die Junge Nonne. 
ANOTHER PUNDIT ANNOUNCED RECENTLY THAT 
England cannot breed singers. To the name 
of Maggie Teyte we can now add that of 
Kathleen Ferrier to confound such rashness. 
In these songs of Schubert, Miss~-Ferrier 
displays not only artistry and understand- 
ing, but a beautiful voice employed with 


taste and musical imagination. This 
satisfies me. 
H.M.V. DB6580. Puccini: E Ilucevan le 
stelle and Marenco: Lamento di 
Federico. 


IF YOU PREFER VOCAL CHORDS AND LITTLE 
more, these two arias sung by Giuseppe di 
Stefano will satisfy you. He has a splendid 
voice; but all the mannerisms of an Italian 
tenor, which Gigli employs just on the right 
side of taste, are here revealed in their 
extreme, with dire results. The orchestra, 
conducted by Alberto Erede, is innocent of 
such tricks. 


H.M.V. B9596-7. 

Viola and Piano. 
HANDEL’S 4TH SONATA FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO 
is arranged for viola by Bernard Shore, 
who plays it in an impersonal manner well 
suited to the classic mood of the music. 
Gerald Moore is the perfect companion at 
the piano. 


HANDEL: Sonata for 


LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


Ist London Royal Albert Hall 7.30 
2nd Wembley Town Hall lS 
Tth Greenwich Borough Hall 7.00 
8th London Royal Albert Hall 7.30 
12th Slough Social Centre 7.00 
13th Wimbledon Town Hall 7.30 
15th London Royal Albert Hall 7.30 
16th Chatham Central Hall 7.00 
18th Reading Palace, Theatre 7.00 
20th Watford Town Hall 7.00 
21st Hornsey Town Hall i30 
22nd London Royal Albert Hall 7.30 
23rd Oxford Town Hall 7.00 
29th London Royal Albert Hall 7.30 


In April, 1948 


Carl Schuricht Ida Haendel 
Carl Schuricht 
Basil Cameron 


Sergiu Celibidache 


Cor de Groot 


Basil Cameron 

Basil Cameron 

Basil Cameron David Wise & 
Cyril Smith 

Basil Cameron —. 

Basil Cameron —— 

Basil Cameron Cyril Smith 

Basil Cameron 

Basil Cameron Moura Lympany 

Basil Cameron 


Victor de Sabata Gioconda de Vito 
London Philharmonic 


Choir 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL 


(Manager : C. S. TAYLOR) 


Three Subscription Concerts Thursdays at 7.30 


VICTOR DE SABATA 


CONDUCTING THE 


LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


April 29th 


Brahms: Violin Concerto 
Brahms : Requiem 


May 


Soloist : 
Gioconda de Vito 


London Philharmonic Choir Ravel: Bolero 


Beethoven: Overture: 
Leonora No. 3. 


Dvorak : Symphony No. 5 
(New World) 


Debussy : La Mer 


6th May 13th 


Verdi : Requiem 


London 
Philharmonic 
Choir 


TET Ee 


COLUMBIA LB64. Desussy: “ General 
Lavine’”—Eccentric and La Terrasse des 
Audiences. 


IN THESE RECORDS, MUSICAL TASTE IS 
restored again.. Robert Casadesus has pre- 
cisely the right feeling about Debussy’s 
music, and in these two Preludes he creates 
just the atmosphere of allusiveness and 
elusiveness which the music demands. This 
10-inch record is for those who appreciate 
the delicate evocativeness’ of Debussy’s 
piano writing. 


DECCA K1723-4. Liszt: Mephisto Waltz 
and Liebestraum No. 3. 


THIS IS AN ORDER OF PIANO MUSIC WHERE 
brilliance of writing and execution go 
together, as they did at the virtuoso hands 
of the composer. Clifford Curzon is not 
deterred by the manifold difficulties of the 
Mephisto Waliz, nor by the sentimentality 
of the popular Liebestraum. In fact, he 
proves that we have not only singers, but 
pianists as well. 


Shorter Music Note 


THERE SEEMS TO BE AN IMPRESSIVE AMOUNT 
of musical activity in London. But a 
foreign visitor, like many of our own 
citizens, would find it hard to assess what 
it all amounts to. 

While the energy and initiative of the 
various promoters may be applauded, we 
must ask what real contribution it makes to 
London’s musical life. Unrestricted private 
enterprise in  London’s music means 
inefficiency. Here as elsewhere intelligent 
planning is needed. But until there is a 
new approach, to the whole problem, we 
must welcome all experiments. 

The latest is an organisation, Education 
for Action and Leisure (E.D.A.C.), which 
announces six popular concerts at the 
Central Hall, Westminster. 

Although we agree that beauty is a 
desirable quality, even on the concert plat- 
form, we have our doubts about the 
promise of “ young and beautiful soloists.” 
Handsome is as handsome does, we hope. 


STRAND THEATRE 


ALDWYCH, W.C.2. (Tem Bar 2660) 


Evenings at 7. 


Mats. : Thursday & Saturday, 2.30. 


POLLY ROWLES 
EDWIN STYLES 


BARONOVA 
YUL BRYNNER 


DARK EYES 


By £. MIRAMOVA 
Produced by CHARLES GOLDNER 


Conference on the 
Battle of Ideas 


THE BATTLE OF IDEAS IS AS 
important as the economc and _ political 
battle—of which it is a part. The National 
Cultural Committee of the Communist Party 
has planned an all-day Conference on this 
subject on Sunday, April 11, at the Holborn 
Hall, London, at 10 a.m. 


While the Communist Party has issued the 
invitations, the Conference is open to all 
persons interested in the present battle in 
culture. The Conference hopes to get 
together not only professional workers such 
as artists, historians, scientists, teachers, 
students and musicians but also industrial 
workers and craftsmen of all kinds. As in 
the 1945 Silver Jubilee of the A.E.U., des- 
cribed elsewhere in this issue of OUR TIME, 
the collaboration of workers and artists is 
considered vital and fruitful. 

According to Emile Burns, who will chair 
the Conference, “it is the task of Com- 
munists to defeat imperialist propaganda, to 
expose its class character whether it finds 
expression in open politics or in concealed 
forms as ethical, philosophical, historical or 
sociological ideas, or in the field of science, 
literature or art.” 

The main business of the Conference, 
which will last from 10 a.m. te 5 p.m., will 
be discussion of a report given in the morn- 
ing, embodying the ideas of outstanding 
Communist historians, scientists and artists. 
This report will outline the main ideas to 
be combated ; the way to meet the cultural 
and scientific needs of the people ; and the 
growing threat of the imposition of reaction- 
ary U.S. ideas and control of the channels 
of expression. A discussion of the achieve- 
ments and shortcomings of Communist 
cultural work will follow. 

Especially interesting will be the attend- 
ance of large numbers of delegates from 
provincial groups, trade unions and cultural 
organisations. Many of these have wel- 
comed the opportunity of breaking through 
the isolation in which they have felt they 
have been working for some time. These 
delegates have arranged to report back 
locally in a series of meetings after the 
Conference in an ‘effort to restore the 
national basis of British cultural work. 

Some delegates, especially in the Univer- 
sity cities, have already found the need for 
material to combat the new policy of the 
Mosley groups, who are now combining 
pseudo-culture with strong-arm tactics. 

On the eve of the Conference, the Labour 
Government, with great applause from the 
Tories, has given its official blessing to a 
witch hunt beginning with scientific workers 
and without the slightest doubt likely to 
extend to all forms of culture, as it did in 
Nazi Germany and as it is doing in the 
America of Parnell and Rankin. 


Tickets for visitors are available at 2s. 
each from Sam Aaronovitch at the London 
Committee of the Communist Party, 
15, Greek Street, London, W.1. 


WV == 


Ready March 31st. 


The Second Volume in 
| a re-issue of novels by 
_ GUY DE MAUPASSANT 


at 6/- net each 


The House of | 
Madame Tellier 
Translated by 


Marjorie Laurie 


“The English rendering approaches 
more nearly to our conception of 
the Master’s meaning than one could 
have believed possible.’—The Field 


Other Volumes in Preparation are 
Boule de Suif—A Life— 


Jean 


T. WERNER LAURIE LTD. 


Pierre. and 


ES te Las 


Masters of French Art 


VEAMINCK 


with Introduction by 


as we know, the only volume 
on this most important artist. 


2 
BRAQUE 
with Introduction by 
Douglas Cooper 
and plates selected by the artist. 


; Patrick Heron 
; Paintings 1900-1945, and, as far 


Probably the most important 
volume yet published in this 
series. 
April. 25/- 
Bird Books for Easter 
Kdward A. Armstrong 
BIRD DISPLAY AND 


BEHAVIOUR 


; BIRDS OF THE 
GREY WIND 
First cheap edition. 6/- 

; Richard Perry 
A NATURALIST ON 
LINDISFARNE 

2nd edition. 
LUNDY: ISLE OF 
PUFFINS 
C ofits cheap edition. Sond 
— LINDSAY DRUMMOND 


_— 


15/- 
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Keep your youngsters free of 
colds, catarrh and_ bronchitis 
this year with POTTER’S 
CATARRH PASTILLES. 


These powerfully antiseptic 
pastilles keep chest and throat 
free of catarrh and congestion. 
Wonderfully effective in staving 
off influenza, hay fever, croup, 
etc. 1/4} per tin. 


Supplies 
limited, but 
well worth 
trying for. 


thanks to gs" 


POTTERS 


CATARRH PASTILLES 


C.P.47.P 
POTTER & CLARKE LTD., ARTILLERY LANE, E.’ 


NEW LIFE 


The Unique Jewish Pictorial 
Magazine. 
Monthly Is. 6d. 
The foremost progressive publication of 
its kind now distributed in most parts of 
the world. An American edition published 
in Canada. 
Subs. 12 months £1 6 months 10s. Od. 


“IT CAN HAPPEN AGAIN” 
Is. 6d. 


A reprint of the famous exposure of the 
Fasc'sts. 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED 
SENIOR PRESS, LTD., 
37, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C.1. 


Stories Wanted 


We revise according to the Scientific | 


System of fiction-writing and sub- 
mit to Editors on a 15 per cent. of 
sales basis. Unsuitable 
stories are returned with 
reasons for rejection. 
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